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Czdmon and English Poetry 


Bede’s admiration for Cadmon’s poetry is well known. Those who 
heard the poet when he began to sing must also have been deeply 
impressed ; otherwise the belief that his poems were divinely inspired 
could hardly have arisen. Yet the Hymn does not stand out for us, 
does not measure up to the expectations aroused in us by Bede’s words. 
More precisely, the verses strike us as conventional enough, done in 
a style familiar to the student of OE religious poetry, making a poem 
of no exceptional merits. Here however we are led astray by our 
knowledge of the later poetry. A. H. Smith sums things up well in 
his edition of the Hymn: 


In its relationship with the rest of Old English poetry Cedmon’s Hymn 
appears to display no great originality, for, though it is technically accurate, 
nine or more of its eighteen half-lines can be paralleled in other poems. But 
in Cedmon’s time when Northumbria had been converted to Christianity for 
only half a century these phrases belonging to Christian poetry could scarcely 
have become conventional, as they certainly were in later Old English; on 
the contrary, the poem represents the beginnings of such a diction and its 
freshness and originality must have been felt a generation or more after its 
composition; no mere assembling of clichés would have called for inspiration, 
divine or otherwix>* 


In other words, to Cedmon’s contemporaries, and to Englishmen of a 


* Three Northumbrian Poems (London, 1933), pp. 14 f. 
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generation as late as Bede’s, the diction of the Hymn (and of Cedmon’s 
other poems) had a newness that it lost in the course of time. From 
Bede’s account it would seem reasonably clear that Cedmon coined 
the Christian poetic formulas that we find in the Hymn: e. g. heofon- 
rices weard and frea ealmihtig. Their novelty and aptness were so 
great that the poet’s contemporaries (Cedmon himself, indeed) could 
explain them only as products of divine inspiration. These coinages 
were taken up by later poets and in time became common currency 
but we have no evidence, and no reason to think, that they existed 
before Cedmon. 

Certainly Bede would have said something about pre-Cedmonian 
Christian poetry in the English tongue if he had known or known of 
such poetry. He does know post-Cedmonian poetry of this kind and 
compares it with that of Cedmon but we hear nothing whatever about 
forerunners of Cedmon, and Professor Whitelock rightly concludes 
that 


According to Bede, it was a man of the peasant class [i.e. Cedmon] who first 
had the inspiration to employ the diction and metre of native verse for 
Christian themes; .. .? 


In so doing, Cedmon followed the traditional technique of the scops, 
adapting it to his own purposes with a minimum of change. Thus, 
he changed the inherited formulas enough to make them applicable 
to God but no more: e.g. rices weard ‘keeper of the kingdom,’ a 
traditional epithet for a king, in Cedmon’s mouth became heofon- 
rices weard ‘keeper of the kingdom of heaven’ and was applied to 
God. The Hymn as a whole follows the pattern traditional for the 
eulogy of a prince in the poetry native to the English. As I have put 
the matter elsewhere, 


Cedmon took God for his theme and sounded his praises much as a scop would 
sound the praises of his royal patron. And just as the scop celebrated the 
heroic deeds of the prince he served (or of that prince’s forefathers), so 
Cedmon celebrated the glorious works of the prince he served, namely, God.* 


All this was completely new in English poetry, and Cedmon in making 
the innovation showed great originality, an originality that entitles 
him to be reckoned a genius. 

A few years ago Professor F. P. Magoun challenged this interpreta- 


2D. Whitelock, The Beginnings of English Society (1952), p. 206. 
* A Literary History of England (New York, 1948), pp. 60 f. 
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tion of Bede’s words and cast doubt on Cadmon’s originality. To 
quote, 

The language and the subject matter of the Hymn... raises the question 
of the existence of Christian poetry before Cadman’s day. The highly tradi- 
tional, formulaic language of the Hymn includes a number of formulas which 
cannot be easily imagined to have been created or used in pre-Christian 
England, all with reference to the Deity: ...It might be argued that 
Cedman invented these and the other formulas in his sleep, but awake or 
asleep, if true, this would be miraculous indeed, since under observable con- 
ditions formulas are created only slowly and no one singer ever invents many, 
often none at all, finding the available supply quite adequate for his needs. 
But much points to an early development of a supplementary diction making 
possible formulaic reference to the Deity and other characteristically Chris- 
tian matters and consequently it is to be supposed that Cedman had heard 
and learned enough of these to be sufficient to his purpose in the Hymn and 
subsequent songs.* 


It will be noted that Magoun denies all originality to Cedmon, so far 
as coining formulaic words and phrases goes. He “had heard and 
learned enough of these to be sufficient to his purpose.” Magoun’s 
heterodox views about Cedmon spring from his dictum that “ formu- 
las are created only slowly and no one singer ever invents many, often 
none at all.” This dictum works well enough when applied to a singer 
who keeps to the traditional themes but it does not work at all when 
applied to a singer who breaks with tradition by choosing Christian 
themes. Whoever composed the first Christian song in English had 
to make up his formulas as he went along. And since the traditional 
style that he was following called fora large number of formulas even 
in a short poem, he had to make up many words and phrases all at 
once. One sees no advantage in shifting this innovating backward 
in time, from the known Cedmon to some unknown singer, and there 
is nothing in Bede’s account that would lead us to presuppose pre- 
Cedmonian singers of the kind. Magoun tells us, it is true, that 
“much points to an early [i.e. pre-Cedmonian] development of a 
supplementary diction . . . ,” but this assertion is not backed up by 
any evidence and such a development seems most unlikely in the 
absence of references to pre-Cedmonian religious verse in English.° 


The Johns Hopkins University KEMP MALONE 


* Speculum, xxx (1955), 57 f. 

5In his discussion of Cadmon’s dream, Magoun translates mihi cantare 
habes with ‘ You have [something] in mind to sing for me’ (p. 59), but the 
context forbids this translation and requires the equally idiomatic ‘you can 
sing for me.’ 
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Chaucer’s “ Desert of Libye,” Venus, and Jove 
(The Hous of Fame, 486-87) 


Upon leaving the temple of Venus, the poet finds himself alone in 
a “large feld ... of sond” 


As smal as man may see yet lye 
In the desert of Libye. .. . 


From this plight he is rescued by a golden eagle, despatched by 
Jupiter to bear him to the House of Fame. 

Although scholars have emphasized the possible influence of other 
literary wastelands on this passage,’ they have failed to recognize how 
doubly appropriate is Chaucer’s allusion to the Libyan desert at this 
point — both how fitting it is that he should encounter Jove’s mes- 
senger in the midst of sands like those of Libya and how suitable it 
is that this reference to the Libyan wastes should follow an account of 
Venus’ temple and a summary of the Aeneid. In its context the desert- 
episode seems essentially transitional in nature, serving both as a 
sequel to the description of Venus’ temple and as an introduction to 
the intervention of the eagle. In the following pages, therefore, I shall 
consider 1) the mythological tradition which linked Jupiter with the 
sands of Libya and 2) Venus’ association with the Libyan wilderness. 

It is the sandy nature of Chaucer’s desert which is its most signifi- 
cant feature. This characteristic differentiates it from most of its 
analogues, except the deserts of Lucan and Dante,” and provides the 
basis of the explicit comparison with “the desert of Libye.” Why does 
Chaucer select this particular setting for the intervention of Jupiter’s 
emissary? In Sypherd’s opinion the reason is simply that he “ needed 
an open field in order that his eagle might swoop down and bear him 
away on his journey.” “Too much stress,” he argues, “ should not be 
laid upon the waste where Chaucer finds himself on coming out of 
the temple.” ® 

Nevertheless, it seems more probable that Chaucer may be exploit- 
ing a widespread mythological tradition which linked the Libyan 
desert specifically with the benefits of Jove. The name Ammon was 


2 Wilbur Owen Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s Hous of Fame (Chaucer 
Society, London, 1907), pp. 49, 52-53; Margery L. Brown, “The Hous of 
Fame and the Corbaccio,” MLN, xxxtr (1917), 411-15; Howard R. Patch, 
“Chaucer’s Desert,” MLN, xxx1v (1919), 321-28; F. N. Robinson (ed.), The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Second Edition (Boston, 1957), p. 781. 

2 See Robinson, p. 781, on Inferno, xiv, 8-13 and Pharsalia, 1x. 

* Sypherd, p. 49. 
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usually etymologized as meaning sandy; and, from Servius to Ride- 
wall, mythographers and commentators recounted the legend of how 
Jupiter Ammon had answered Dionysos’ prayer in the Libyan sands. 
In commenting on the Aeneid (IV, 196), Servius gave the following 
version of the incident: 


Liber cum Indos peteret et per Xerolibyam exercitum duceret, fatigatus siti 
Iovis sui patris imploravit auxilium, et statim viso ariete fons secutus est. 
unde factum est Iovi Ammoni ab arenis dicto simulacrvm cum capite 
arietino. .. .* 


This account was repeated almost verbatim by the First Vatican 
Mythographer.’ It reappeared, with little variation, in Johannes 
Scottus’ commentary on Martianus Capella’s De Nuptiis Philologiae 
et Mercurti and in the Second Vatican Mythography: 


DIONISIUS qui et Liber pater vocatur, postquam subiecit sibi Indiam reversus 
<est> in Aethopiam cum magno exercitu. Non inveniens autem aquam in 
arenosis locis, sacrificans Iovi, petiit ab eo auxilium quia populus eius siti 
moriebatur, et subito surrexit fons de arena. Quoniam vero arietem sacri- 
ficavit, fons ille in forma arietis fingitur. Ideoque Ammonius Iovis, idest 
arenosus, quia in forma arietis simulacrum habet et ibi postea templum con- 
stitum [sic] est, centum aris ornatum. Grece autem dicitur arena duos vel 
Wdaupos.® 

Liber . .. Indiam sibi subjugavit. Inde revertens, quum in deserta et 
extrema parte Libyae teneretur, ac siti laboraret exercitus, rogasse dicitur 
Jovem, ut se, aquam ei ostendendo, patrem probaret. Mox ex arena aries 
apparuit, qui pede elevato monstravit locum, ubi fediens aquam posset in- 
venire. Tune aperta terra, egressa est aqua largissima.... In eo autem 
loco, ubi aqua fluxit, templum constituit, quod Jovis Ammonis dicitur. .. . 


*Georgius Thilo (ed.), Servii Grammatici ... In Virgilii Aeneidos Com- 
mentarit (Lipsiae, 1878), p. 498. Cf. the following variant (ibid., p. 498): 
“Liber, vel ut alii dicunt, Hercules, cum Indos peteret, et per deserta Libyae, 
hoe est per Xerolibyam, exercitum duceret, fatigatus siti Iovis patris im- 
ploravit auxilium: cui ille arietem ostendit, quem secutus ille pervenit ad 
locum quendam, in quo aries terram pede suo «calpsit, e quo loco fons manavit. 
unde factum est, ut Iovi Ammoni, ab arenis dicto, templum cum simulacro 


cum cornibus arietinis constitueretur. ...” The name Ammon is explained 
etymologically as meaning sand (p. 498): “alii hunc Ammonem .. . appella- 
tumque ab arena....” “unde Iovem ideo ibi colere coeperunt, nomine 


Ammonem, quod in arena fuerat visus.” 

5 Georgius Henricus Bode (ed.), Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini Tres 
Romae Nuper Reperti (Cellis, 1834), p. 39: “Liber... per Xerolibyam 
exercitum duceret, fatigatus siti, Jovis sui patris auxilium imploravit: et 
statim viso ariete, fons secutus est. Unde factum est ab eo deinceps Jovi, 
Hammoni ab arenis dicto, simulacrum cum capite arietino.” 

®Cora E. Lutz (ed.), Johannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1939), p. 69. 
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Dicitur autem Juppiter Ammon, eo quod in arena repertus est; duuov enim 
Graeci arenam dicunt.” 


Papias’ Vocabularium declared that Jupiter had acquired the name 
Hammon from the fact that he was worshipped in the sandy areas 
of Libya: 

Hammon iupiter sic dictus: quia in harenosis libyae locis colatur. 
Hammon libyce arenarius vel aries interpretatur.* 


The Third Vatican Mythographer likewise explained the name Ammon 
in terms of the Libyan sands: 


Hic et Ammon in Libya, id est arenarius ab arenis Libycis vocatur. Nam 


Gupos Graece arena dicitur.® 


According to Fulgentius Metaforalis, Jupiter should be depicted as 
“arena locatus,” as well as “aquilis stipatus ”: 


Nam poete eum vocant Amon, id est arenosum; unde recitant poete: Jupiter 
iste potissime colitus in arenis Libie, ubi solempne est templum deo Amoni, 
Iovi scilicet, dedicatum, sicud [sic] tangit Lucanus in sua poesi. Et istud 
proprium amoris veri et benivolencie se ostendere pro loco et tempore necessi- 
tatis et indigencie. Necessitas enim probat amicum, ut dicit Cassiodorus. .. . 
Quia ergo arena est loco adversitatis, quia in arena consueverunt apud an- 
tiquos gladiatores pugnare et se mutuo interficere, ideo locus vere amicicie a 


poetis ponitur in arena.*° 


A “feld ... of sond” (arena) is, then, a logical setting for Jupiter 


to show “ his grace ” to the poet. 
Although the analogy with the Dionysos-legend ** should not be 


* Bode, “ Mythographus Secundus,” pp. 102-103. 

* Papias, Vocabularium (Venice, 1485), s.v. Hammon. 

* Bode, p. 164. 

10 Hans Liebeschiitz (ed.), Fulgentius Metaforalis (Leipzig-Berlin, 1926), 
pp. 79-80. In some manuscripts this work was attributed to John Ridewall, 
a fourteenth-century Franciscan lecturer at Oxford (p. 31). 

11 The legend of Jupiter and Bacchus also appears in Omnibonus Leonicenus’ 
commentary on Lucan’s Pharsalia (Venice, 1486). Commenting on Lucan’s 
account of Hammon’s temple (Pharsalia, 1x, 511 ff., “ Ventum erat at templum 
Libycis ”), Omnibonus declared that “saepe hoc dictum quod in fabulis legitur. 
cum ex india victor rediret liber pater: & ad arentem libyam pervenisset: 
& ipse cum omni exercitu siti laboraret supplex dicitur rogasse patrem suum 
iovem: ut sibi exercituique suo miseretur: statim ibi apparuit aries: qui 
pede terram percussit & statim fons nitidissimae aquae exiluit: unde omnis 
exercitus bibit: deinde in honorem patris liber pater ibi templum condidit: 
& in medio templo simulacrum iovis in forma arietis erexit....” Omni- 
bonus also repeats the conventional etymology of the name Hammon; “ Ammon: 
ab harena ubi positus est. nam ammon grae. la. harenam significat.” Ogni- 
bene da Lonigo (Omnibonus Leonicenus) was born probably around 1412 and 
appears to have died between 1479 and 1480. See Remigio Sabbadini, Lettere 
inedite di Ognibene da Lonigo con una breve biografia (Lonigo, 1880). 
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pushed too far, there are several obvious parallels between this myth 
and Chaucer’s predicament in lines 480-95. 1) In both instances the 
protagonist finds himself involved in difficulties in a wilderness of sand. 
In Bacchus’ case, the waste is identified as the Libyan desert; in 
Chaucer’s poem, it is compared to “the desert of Libye.” 2) Both 
Dionysos and Chaucer call on God for help. 3) Both suppliants are 
divinely aided by an animal sent by Jupiter — in one instance a ram, 
in the other an eagle. Both of these creatures, moreover, were closely 
associated with representations of the god Jove.’? 

It is in the light of this tradition — the conception of the Libyan 
sands as a conventional setting for Jupiter’s ** benevolent activity — 
that we must interpret several salient details of Chaucer’s desert 
episode: 1) the description of the wilderness as a field of sand, 2) the 
specific comparison with “the desert of Libye,” and 3) the fact that it 
is Jupiter’s agent who releases the poet from his predicament. 

Nevertheless, in addition to providing an appropriate stage for 
Jupiter’s intervention, the desert also serves as a fitting conclusion 
to the description of Venus’ temple and the summary of the major 
events of the Aeneid. The importance of Libya in the opening books 
of Virgil’s epic makes Chaucer’s allusion to “the desert of Libye ” 
exceptionally apt in its context. In his resumé of Aeneas’ history 
Chaucer had placed particular emphasis on the liaison between the 
Trojan hero and Dido. The scene of this ill-starred love-affair was 
Libya. It was, moreover, in the Libyan wilderness that Aeneas encoun- 
tered his mother Venus, who directed him to Dido. It was through 
the Libyan cities that the “dea -foeda ” Fama spread rumors of the 
passion of Aeneas and Dido.’* Finally, it was to the Libyan sands 
(“litus harenosum . . . Libyae”) that Mercury — another winged 
messenger of Jove — bore Jupiter’s instructions to Aeneas to depart.*® 


12 For the eagle in medieval representations of Jupiter, see Bode, pp. 75, 
162; Liebeschiitz, 117. 

18In Lucan’s Pharsalia also, the Libyan desert is closely associated with 
Jove. In Book IX, Cato’s army reaches the temple of Jupiter Ammon (“ tem- 
plum Libycis quod gentibus unum inculti Garamantes habent”). There are, 
however, several significant differences between the god’s relation to Cato and 
to Chaucer. Cato is openly skeptical about the oracle’s value (“ sterilesne 
elegit harenas”), and Lucan’s declaration that “nulla sub illa cura Iovis 
terra est” stands in striking opposition to the assistance which Jupiter offers 
the solitary poet in The Hous of Fame. 

1* Patch, pp. 326-27, places considerable emphasis on the fact that Virgil’s 
Rumor is a bird “ flying about the towns of Libya ” and that “it is the eagle 
who serves so faithfully in guiding Chaucer into the machine of rumors.” 

18 As Servius’ note (Aeneid, IV, 196) on Jupiter’s assistance to Bacchus 
in the Libyan sands immediately follows Virgil’s description of Fama (Aeneid, 
IV, 173) and immediately precedes Jupiter’s despatch of Mercury to Aeneas 
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In view of the importance of the Libyan setting in the Aeneid and 
the strong influence of the Aeneid on Book I of The Hous of Fame, 
it is not surprising that Chaucer compares his “feld .. . of sond” 
to the Libyan desert. 

There are, moreover, several details in his desert episode which seem 
slightly reminiscent of Aeneas’ encounter with Venus in the first 
book of Virgil’s epic. 1) It is after quitting Venus’ temple that 
Chaucer finds himself in a wilderness like “the desert of Libye.” 
Similarly, in the Aeneid it is in the Libyan desert that the protagon- 
ist meets the same goddess (“ipse ignotus, egens, Libyae deserta 
peragro”’). 2) Upon discovering himself in solitude after his vision 
of Venus’ temple, Chaucer implores divine aid against “fantom and 
illusioun.” Aeneas, realizing that Venus has appeared to him in false 
disguise, demands why she mocks him with “ vain phantoms ”: 7° 


quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis ludis imaginibus? 


Finally, in the wilderness Chaucer beholds an eagle — the emblem 
of Jupiter — flying near the sun. Aeneas similarly catches sight of 
the bird of Jove in the Libyan desert (“ aetheria quos lapsa plaga 


Iovis ales aperto turbabat caelo”’). 
Like Aeneas, furthermore, Chaucer does not know where he is 


and goes forth to find out: 


But not woot I.... 

Ne wher I am, ne in what contree. 
But now wol I go out and see, 
Right at the wiket, if I can 

See o-wher stering any man, 
That may me telle wher I am. 


Upon landing on the Libyan coast, Aeneas likewise sets out to 


discover where he is: 
. exire locosque 
explorare novos, quas vento accesserit oras, 
qui teneant (nam inculta *" videt), hominesne feraene. . . . 


Besides its debt to Lucan and Dante, Chaucer’s reference to “ the 


(Aeneid, IV, 222), we should not overlook the possibility that this passage 
may have suggested to Chaucer his apparent fusion of details derived both 
from the Bacchus myth and the tale of Dido, thus exploiting the traditional 
association of the Libyan desert with both Venus and Jove. 

**H. Rushton Fairclough (ed.), Aeneid (Loeb Classical Library, London 
and New York, 1926), I, 269. 

47 Cf. Chaucer’s observation, “ Withouten . . . ered lond.” 
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desert of Libye” derives much of its value in the poem from its 
traditional association with the activities of Venus and Jupiter. As 
the scene of operations by either deity, it serves as a link between 
the episode of the temple of glass and the adventure with the eagle. 


Atlanta, Georgia JOHN M. STEADMAN 


Chaucer’s May 3 


In three of his works Chaucer makes specific reference to the fact 
that events he describes occurred on May 3. Palamon, in the Knight’s 
Tale (ll. 1462 ff), escapes from prison “in the seventhe yer, of May / 
The thridde nyght ”; in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (ll. 3187 ff) Chaunte- 
cleer is carried off by the fox on May 3; and in the Troilus we are 
told that Pandare was afflicted by a love sickness on this same day 
and spent his time tossing and turning in bed:? 

. it so bitidde, 
As I shal synge, on Mayes day the thrydde, 
That Pandarus, for al his wise speche, 
Felt ek his part of loves shotes keene, 
That, koude he nevere so wel of lovyng preche, 
It made his hewe a-day ful ofte greene. 
So shop it that hym fil that day a teene 
In love, for which in wo to bedde he wente, 
And made, er it was day, ful many a wente. (II, 55-63) 


It has been agreed that Chaucer used the date in an original way 
and must have attached some significance to it, but that significance 
has remained in doubt. Root noted that it “is one of the ‘ Egyptian 
days’ or ‘dismal days’... on which it was unlucky to begin any 
new undertaking ”; although this might explain its usage in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale,-it “ does not seem to explain the date in Knight’s Tale 
or in Troilus.” * Similarly, Robinson’s summary of the scholarship 
on the problem concludes that “The reason is not certain for the 
selection of May 3”; but “one cannot help wondering whether 
Chaucer had some personal reason, not yet discovered, for his repeated 
references to that day.” * 


1 All quotations and references to the works of Chaucer are from F. N. 
Robinson’s second edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 

* The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (Princeton, 1945), p. 437. 
See also n. 5, below. 

*The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, pp. 673-74. Margaret Galway has tried 
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The most recent explanation is that of D. W. Robertson, Jr. 
Working from the assumption that it is an unlucky day for lovers, he 
remarks that on May 3 “ Chaucer and his contemporaries celebrated 
the deeds of St. Helena, who cast down the idol of Venus and set up 
the Cross in Jerusalem. [Therefore] Pandarus is especially ‘ green’ 
on that day... .”* As interesting as this is, it seems inadequate: 
May 3 is not a noxious day for Palamon, since he escapes from jail; 
it is not entirely a bad day for Chauntecleer, for he escapes from the 
clutches of the fox; and finally, it is an uncomfortable day for 
Pandare, not because his goddess has suffered any set-back, but because 
he “ Felt ek his part of loves shotes keene.” 

The reason for the date seems to be stated in the line just quoted: 
on May 3 the force of love is especially and powerfully felt. On this 
day Pandare suffers acutely from what he cannot achieve. He would 
fulfill his venereal desires if he could, but as he himself says elsewhere, 
in the dance of love “I hoppe alwey byhynde!” (II 1107). Further- 
more, in the Knight’s Tale Palamon escapes from prison in the early 
morning ® of May 3 in desperate hope of winaing Emily or losing his 
life; and on the same day Arcite, also urged on by his passion, rides 
to the grove where his cousin has hidden, “to doon his observaunce 
to May, / Remembrynge on the poynt of his desire. . . .” Moreover, 
Arcite goes to the grove for a specific reason: 

To maken hym a gerland of the greves 

Were it of wodebynde or hawethorn leves, 

And loude he song ayeyn the sonne shene: 

“May, with alle thy floures and thy grene, 
Welcome be thou, faire, fresshe May, 

In hope that I som grene gete may.” (1507-12) 


Like Palamon and Arcite, Chauntecleer too is warmly moved on May 
3: “He fethered Pertelote twenty tyme, / And trad hire eke as ofte, 
er it was pryme.” Then he crowed the hour and declared (as if he 
needed to) the strong effects which love has had on him: 


to relate Chaucer’s use of the date to the fact that on May 3, 1348, Joan of 
Kent was granted a papal mandate freeing her from her husband; the con- 
nection, however, seems fanciful. See “Joan of Kent and the Order of the 
Garter,” University of Birmingham Historical Journal,1 (1947), 33,42 and 49. 

*“ Chaucerian Tragedy,” HLH, xtx (1952), 19. The explanation is based 
on a passage in lectio iv of the Second Nocturne for the Feast of the Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross (May 3). Root (n, 2) had previously considered the 
relevance of the Feast, but found in it “no clue as to Chaucer’s use of the 
date.” 

® For the timing of the events I have followed the view of J. M. Manly in 
his edition of the Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), pp. 547, 549-51. In 
these pages Manly also has a full discussion of May 3 as a “dismal day.” 
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“The sonne,” he seyde, “is clomben up on hevene 
Fourty degrees and oon, and moore ywis. 

Madame Pertelote, my worldes blis, 

Herkneth thise blisful briddes how they synge, 
And se the fresshe floures how they sprynge; 

Ful is myn herte of revel and solas! ” (3198-3203) 


The contexts surrounding the May 3 date, therefore, do have a 
common denominator: on this day the effects of irrational love, or 
concupiscent desires, are keenly felt. It would seem, then, that 
Chaucer uses the date because he is aware that Ovid assigned May 3 
to the goddess Flora and her celebrations. Ovid and many other 
writers" make it amply clear that the festivities of Flora were 


* The celebrations, or Floralia, actually extended from April 28 to May 3, 
but Ovid devotes his description of Flora and her festivities almost exclusively 
to May 3: Fasti IV, 943-48; V, 183-378. For Chaucer’s knowledge of the 
Fasti see E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), passim. 

™See, for example, Valerius Maximus II, x, 8; Juvenal, Sat. v1, 249-50; 
Seneca’s Epist. Mor., xcvul, 8; Arnobius, Adv. Nationes, 111, 23; Tertullian, 
De Spectaculis, vi and xv11; Lactantius Firmianus, Div. Jnst., 1, 20; Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, xxv, 8; Ausonius, Hclogue xxi, 25-26; Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei, 11, 26-27; Epist. xct, 5; De Consensu Evang. I, 33; and Boccaccio, Gen. 
Deorum, Iv, 61. A useful guide to early references to Flora and the Floralia 
is The Fasti of Ovid, ed. Sir James George Frazer (London, 1929), 5 vols., 
m1, 417-19; Iv, 21-27. See also E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage (Oxford, 
1903), 1, 6 where the Floralia is referred to as the “loosest of Roman 
festivals.” However, the significance of the May 3 date was first impressed 
on me while examining the commentaries on De Civ. Dei by two early 14th 
century Englishmen, Thomas Walleys and John Ridewall. In Ridewall’s com- 
mentary on II, 26 (Oxford, Corpus Christi College Ms 186) we read: “Iste 
tertullius [for tullius] enim hortabatur ciues romanos et totam rem publicam 
ad placandam deam floram cum ludis quibusdam turpibus et carnis lasciviam 
prouocantibus. De quibus ludis loquitur poeta Ovidius libro suo quinto de 
fastis, vbi introducit fabulam de deordinato amore zephiri ad istam floram 
et tune narrat ibi de ludis illis scenicis turpitudine plenis et dee iste flore 
consecratis.” Further on, in his commentary on VI, 9, Ridewall goes into 
greater detail: “Ista dea flora putabant a mulieribus romanis pedisseca dee 
veneris. Sacrificabant autem mulieres romane isti dee de nocte, et tune facie- 
bant varias et diuersas fedites ad carnis lasciuiam pertinentes de quibus 
loquitur Juuenalis sic dicens in metro suo... [he quotes from Sat. VI, 
314-26]. Ad intentum horum uersuum est intelligendi quod in Roma fiebant 
ad honorem dee flore et ludi in theatro et sacrificia etiam in templo suo. Sed 
poeta uolt dicere quod multo maiores fedites erant ille quas mulieres faciebant 
illis sacrificiis, quam ille erant que fiebant in theatris et in scenis, et hoc 
ipse patet ennerando feditem sacrificiorum. Nam in sacrificiis dee flore, ille 
mulieres se inebriabant vino. Faciebant etiam sonum et tumultum cum cornu 
secundo modum virilis membri. Post mulieres ipse se invicem prouocabant 
ad coitum, et se ipsas mutuo poluebant. etc.” The passage concludes with 
a quotation from Lactantius, cited above. Walleys, in his commentary, speci- 
fies the May 3 date, cites Ovid at some length, refers to the anecdote in 
Valerius Maximus (n. 9, below), and alludes to Juvenal’s Sat. m1. It is 
interesting to note that Walleys recognized the irony in Ovid’s account: 
“Tamen ouidius excusat totum ironice dicens sic: Turba quidem cur hos 
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especially wild and libidinous. They included not simply honors to 
the “ floures,” mentioned by Arcite and Chauntecleer,® but also such 
revelries in honor of the flowers of the flesh that they once even 
shamed the populace of Rome.* In modern terms May 3 was the 
festival day on which all the call-girls and drabs put on a massive and 
barren display.’° 

But perhaps we should confine ourselves to the Fasti, for we can 
be fairly sure that Chaucer had this much in mind. Here Ovid 
hesitatingly wonders “ why these games are marked by greater wanton- 
ness and broader jests; but it occurred to me that the divinity [Flora] 
is not strait-laced, and that the gifts she brings lend themselves to 
delights.” * He notes that the festival attracted to the Circus a 
multitude of prostitutes, for Flora “warns us to use life’s flower, 
while it still blooms; for the thorn, she reminds us, is flouted when 
the roses have fallen away.” Moreover, variously colored garments 
are worn during the celebration, because flowers come in many colors; 
and lights or torches were used “ either because the fields do glow with 
purple flowers; or because neither flowers nor flames are of a dull 
colour, and the splendour of both attracts the eye; or because nocturnal 
licence befits [Flora’s] revels. The third reason comes nearest the 
truth.” Finally, the festivity included hunting “the unwarlike roes 
and shy hares” rather than the Libyan lionesses, for as Flora tells 


celebret meretricia ludos scilicet flore etc.” Walley’s commentary on the 
first ten Books of De Civ. Dei is published with that of Nicholas Trevet (on 
Bks. XI-XXII) in the Basle edition, 1515, and in a number _of other earlier 
editions. 

®* The “ floures ” are also mentioned by the narrator in the Troilus (II 51) 
just previous to the reference to May 3. See also E. P. Hammond, English 
Verse between Chaucer and Surrey (Durham, N. C., 1927), p. 472; the text 
to which the note applies (pp. 228-29) is a dialogue between a dreamer and 
“fleur” or “flowre” on May 2. Flora is also associated with lovers in 
Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois, SATF (Paris, 1914-24), 5 vols., lines 
8411 ff. 

®In the anecdote of Valerius Maximus, repeated in brief form by Seneca 
(n. 7), we are told how the festivities in honor of Flora were stopped by the 
appearance of Cato of Utica, whose presence alone shamed the performers 
and audience. When he left the audience cheered and the celebrations 
continued. 

1° According to a number of authorities (see n. 7) the festivities included 
dances or performances by naked women, and Tertullian remarks that the 
prostitutes appeared naked on stage where the public could identify them, 
learn their addresses, their prices and their records. It is probably for this 
reason that Lactantius was able to say with some justice that Flora was 
originally a wealthy prostitute who left her money for the establishment of 
the Floralia, and was later deified. 

117] have used Frazer’s translation (Fasti, v, 331 ff.) which appears in the 
Loeb Library edition (New York, 1931) as well as in his monumental study 


(n. 7). 
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Ovid, the woods are not her province, “ but gardens and fields, where 
no fierce beast may come.” 

Both from Chaucer’s usage and Ovid’s description, the significance 
of May 3 seems clear. It is the feast day of Flora, “th  ministress 
of Venus,” ?? and a suitable day for Pandare, Palamon, Arcite, and 
Chauntecleer to be moved by carnal desires— albeit according to 
their own particular dispositions and circumstances. May 3, then, does 
not suggest bad luck, as one of the “ dismal days,” nor does it refer to 
any event connected with the Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross. 
It is an example of classical coloring ** which Chaucer doubtless used 
in order to tease the learned members of his audience, and which he 
borrowed from his favorite classical poet and fellow wit. 


Georgetown University JOHN P. McCALL 


Epithalamion and Prothalamion: 
“and theyr eccho ring”’ 


The English wedding-song sprang suddenly into full and splendid 
florescence early in the seventeenth century, then gradually faded with 
the century into pale conventionalities that lingered another hundred 
years. We cannot measure to its full the power of Spenser’s two 
wedding-songs in generating and sustaining this many-voiced cres- 
cendo of wedding melody. But even a review of many examples such 
as those in Robert H. Case’s English Epithalamies leads to a con- 
clusion that Spenser’s Epithalamion, supported by the Prothalamion, 
created a sort of chain reaction in multiplying this species, and was 
essentially the agent, immediate or derivative, without which most of 
the succeeding English wedding lyrics would have been pitched in a 
key lower than they attained, or, more likely, would not have been 
sung at all. True, there were abundant pre-Spenserian precedents — 
Greek, Latin, French, and at least two in English — of all of which 
Spenser made canny use, and which were well known to his successors. 
But Spenser turned them to such skilful and indeed transcendent 


12So Thomas Walleys refers to her: “Ludi autem dee flore que scilicet 
est dea florum: et fingitur esse ministra veneris et habere potestatem super 
floritionibus.” 

18 The present writer is preparing a study of the Troilus with a focus on 
the classical mythological allusions. 
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account, especially in his Epithalamion, as developed in that poem 
the generative power for all that followed; and as one listens to the 
wedding-songs of his descendants, one recognizes again and again that 
power in their design, their metre, their cadence and quality of tone, 
and in the many details that Spenser made current. 

“The Epithalamion has had more discoverable influence upon 
Spenser’s successors than any other passage of an equal number of 
lines in his poetry.” (The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum 
Edition, Minor Poems 2.659.) 1t may be so. At any rate a para- 
mount manifestation of this influence is the Lpithalamion’s subtle 
power to awaken song in others. Coventry Patmore recognized it and 
confessed it for them all when he discovered that the reading of those 
“creat and gracious stanzas” made him think that he could write 
happily in some such metre. 

Cortlandt van Winkle, in his edition of the Epithalamion (pp. 
66 ff.) has shown that of the two traditional forms of the wedding- 
poem, the “ epic ” and the “ lyric,” Spenser, on the model of Catullus 
61, has established the lyric model as an English precedent, but with 
skilfully adapted epic details. Its characteristic design follows the 
course of the wedding-day from the awakening at dawn, through the 
procession, the marriage rites, the feasting, to the bedding of the 
bride and bridegroom. This is the design adopted after Spenser by 
Phineas Fletcher in his Epithalamion (edited by Ethel Seaton in her 
Venus and Anchises, pp. 21-9); by Jonson in his epithalamion for 
Hierome Weston and Lady Frances Stewart; by Wither in his epi- 
thalamion for Frederick Count Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth ; 
by Donne in all three of his epithalamia; and by Christopher Brooke. 
Others review only the end of the wedding-day, but with Spenserian 
details. 

Spenser’s magnificent eighteen- and nineteen-line stanza was at- 
tempted by no one, but the widely varied combinations of five-stress 
lines with those of four, three, or even two stresses, and frequently a 
concluding alexandrine with a refrain, often produce a Spenserian 
effect. Donne in his epithalamion for Frederick and Elizabeth frames 
a fourteen-line stanza of five- and four-stress lines with an alexandrine 
refrain. Brooke and Cartwright also use the fourteen-line stanza, and 
Brooke has a refrain. Phineas Fletcher’s Epithalamion follows no 
fixed stanzaic form, but is a free succession of groups of five-stress and 
four-stress lines, quickening to a passage of thirty-six lines of two, 
three, and four stresses at the bedding. In spite of its irregularity 
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it unquestionably rises on the long groundswell of Spenser’s greater 
poem to a freer movement and fuller voice than any of Fletcher’s 
other work. Nor could Fletcher in his early twenties have thus 
attained to his highest lyric utterance without Spenser as his pre- 
centor. He even attempted a reverberation of Spenser’s refrain, with 
variations, but abandoned it after three assays, though he tried again 
in his Hymne at the Marriage of my most deaie Cousins Mr. W. and 
M.R. Sylvester, in his Epithalamion, lines 13-14, also echoes Spen- 
ser’s refrain. Jonson’s epithalamion in his Hue and Cry after Cupid 
is cast in an eleven-line stanza composed of four-, three-, and two-stress 
lines, with a five-stress refrain. 

No reader can fail to recognize the abundant shower of details 
which has fallen from his wedding-songs upon Spenser’s followers, 
and has been variously caught by them to embellish their work. True, 
some of these details were traditional from ancient times; but as they 
recur in English epithalamies, they almost invariably bear some trace 
of Spenser’s touch in passing. 

For more convenient reference we list the principal epithalamies 
which reflect the Spenserian precedent : 


1606. Ben Jonson I, Epithalamion at the end of The Masque of Hymen 

1608. Ben Jonson II, Epithalamion at the end of Hue and Cry after 
Cupid 

Before 1611. Phineas Fletcher I, Epithalamion 

1613. T. Heywood I, Epithalamion 


T. Heywood II, A Nuptial Hymn 

John Donne I, An Epithalamion on Frederick, Count Pala- 
tine .. . and the Lady Elizabeth 

John Donne II, A Nuptial Song 

Sir Henry Goodere, Epithalamion at the Princess’ Marriage 

Henry Peacham, first Nuptial Hymn in Honour of the Marriage 


between Frederick Count Palatine . .. and the Princess 
Elizabeth 
George Wither, Ez thalamion for Frederick and Elizabeth 

1614. Christopher Brooke, An Epithalamion 

By 1614. Phineas Fletcher II, An Hymne at the Marriage of my most 
deare Cousins Mr. W. and M. R. 

1615. Robert Herrick I, An Epithalamie to Sir Thomas Southwell and 
his Lady 

1616-22. John Donne III, Epithalamion made at Lincoln’s Inn 

Before 1621. Joshua Sylvester, Epithalamion 

1625. Robert Herrick II, A Nuptial Song, or Epithalamie, on Sir 


Clipesby Crew and his Lady 
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21633. Ben Jonson III, Hpithalamion .. . celebrating the Nuptials of 

Mr. Hierome Weston . . . with the Lady Frances Stewart. ... 

1641. William Cartwright, On the Marriage of the Lady Mary to the 
Prince of Orange his Son 


Here is a list of certain details common to Spenser’s Epithalamion 
(Epith.) and its successors: 


Attendant youths and maidens ( Fpith. 22-36; 111-112): Jonson II, Fletcher II 

Summoning of nymphs (pith. 37-55): Wither 

The torch (tead, Epith. 27): Heywood, Herrick II 

Strewing of flowers (Epith. 48-51): Fletcher I, Wither, Jonson II 

Wake the Bride (Epith. 74): Donne I, II, III 

Enumeration of birds (Epith. 80-84): Donne I, Wither 

The bride is ready (Hpith. 110-112): Wither 

See where she comes (Epith. 143): Fletcher I, II, Herrick II, Jonson III 

Song (pith, 145): Fletcher I, II, Herrick II 

Out of the East (Epith. 149): Donne II 

Ye merchant daughters (pith. 167): Donne III 

Open the gates (Hpith. 204-5): Donne III, Jonson IIT 

Wedding ceremony (Hpith, 222-241): Fletcher I, Jonson III 

Wedding feast (Hpith, 248-258): Wither, Donne II 

Bells (Epith. 261-2): Wither, Jonson III 

Night’s delay (Epith. 278-287): Fletcher I, Donne I, Jonson III 

Chamber strewn with flowers (Epith. 302): Jonson I, song in Two Noble 
Kinsmen 

Banish all Evils (pith. 334-351) : Jonson I, Wither, Midsummernight’s Dream 
5. 2. 5-48, song in Two Noble Kinsmen 

Cupids haunt the wedding-couch (Epith. 357-9): Jonson I 

Sweet thieveries (Hpith. 361-3): Fletcher I 

The moon spies (Hpith. 372-387): Wither, Herrick II 

Genius and Juno invoked (Epith. 390-400): Jonson I, Herrick I 

Immortal offspring (Hpith. 420): Fletcher I 


Traces of the Prothalamion also appear among the later epithalamia. 
Thus for two stanzas Heywood compares bride and bridegroom in 
whiteness to the swans and doves of Venus, and to the Alps (ef. 
Proth. 37-45) ; and Donne II addresses them as “ Blest pair of swans.” 
Sylvester begins his song in deep depression, from which he implores 
the Muse to rouse him (Proth. 1-18; Hpith. 1-15). 


Princeton University CHARLES G. OSGOOD 
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Herrick’s “Delight in Disorder’”’ 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction: 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher: 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly: 

A winning wave (deserving note) 
In the tempestuous petticoat: 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility: 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


This poem has been commented upon by F. W. Bateson in his book 
“English Poetry and the English Language,” and by Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren in their anthology “ Understanding Poetry ” 
(who quote Bateson’s statements approvingly on pp. 188 foll. and 
expand them pp. 172 foll., proposing to replace Bateson’s term “ am- 
biguous associations ” by “ indirection ”) : 


“The impression of a surprising richness, and almost grandeur (as of a 
painting by Titian), with a certain tantalizing quality, that Herrick’s poem 
leaves, is primarily due to the skill with which he has exploited the am- 
biguous associations of the epithets. On the surface his subject is the 
‘Delight in the Disorder’ of the title—a disorder, that is, of costume. But 
a second subject is hinted at, though not protruded: a delight in disorder, 
not of costume but of manners and morals. It is not only the clothes but 
their wearers too whom he would have sweet, wanton, distracted, erring, 
neglectful, winning, tempestuous, wild, and bewitching rather than precise. 
The poem, in fact, instead of being the mere jeu d’esprit that it would seem 
to be, is essentially a plea for paganism. There are three themes: (1) untidi- 
ness is becoming; (2) the clothes are the woman; (3) anti-Puritanism. But 
the success of the poem depends upon the fact that the themes are not isolated 
and contrasted but grow out of and into each other. The suspension between 
the various meanings produces a range of reference that none of them would 
have alone.” 


I think this analysis rests on a misconception and is in direct con- 
trast with the text of the poem. I am unable to see any ‘ ambiguity ’ 
or ‘ indirection’ in our poem nor do I believe in the “ three themes ” 
supposedly woven together by the poet. 

To start with the latter assertion, the title of the poem is “ Delight 
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in Disorder” and this delight is throughout the poem exemplified 
by disorder in costume. But the ‘ second subject’ (or rather the same 
subject if we consider dress, and especially ladies’ dress as an example 
of art) is not ‘disorder of manners and morals,’ but disorder in art 
(1. 13), a theme, well-known in 17th and 18th century art theory, 
which appears in Boileau (un beau désordre) and Pope (brave 
disorder). 

Thus Bateson’s theme 2) and 3) (which hangs on 2) must be dis- 
carded. As we know from our fashions of today, the clothes are not 
necessarily the woman: very civilized ladies may wear daring dresses 
that in some of their detail may make the impression of wantonness, 
neglectfulness, carelessness, etc. Bateson has obviously confused the 
metaphoric description of disorderly clothes by moral epithets applying 
to women, with a description of a woman by her clothes. If the poem 
describes clothes in terms of the human character of a woman, that 
is endows them with a character of their own, we should enjoy this 
animization instead of seeing in it an allusion to a human reality 
behind them. I would say, not that the clothes are, but that the 
clothes behave like a woman (they are wanton, distracted, erring, 
neglectful, tempestuous, wild, bewitching), they have temperament, 
whims, caprices of their own and it is that motive power, that unpre- 
dictable quality ascribed to them which gives its animation to the 
enumeraton, a procedure that could otherwise have become easily 
monotonous. The reader, by following the mischievous play of the 
various articles of feminine attire may forget the mechanical device 
underlying the enumeration underlying the dance of the items of the 
wardrobe. Since each disorderly detail is connected with a clear-cut 
trait of character there prevails no ambiguity. The pieces of clothing 
are actors on a stage, acting out their specific well-defined parts. And 
the whimsicality of behavior praised as an ingredient of art is what 
permits the poet to present so many verbal variants, or avatars, of 
one basic character whereas obviously ‘precision’ finds only one 
verbal representative. I see then in the series of animated, or ani- 
mized, pictures of pieces of clothing an anticipation of Walt Disney 
technique as they whirl around a figure of a woman who is not there. 
Now it is true that Herrick has described his ideal of a woman in 
terms of a parallelism between esthetic and moral creeds in the poem 


2] am reminded of the sentence of Bernardin de St. Pierre (quoted by 
Littré, s.v. désordre}: “On se fait une idée précise de l’ordre, mais non pas 


du désordre.” 
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“What kind of Mistress he would have” (“The Poetical Works,” 
ed. L. C. Martin, p. 232) where, after a description of that mistress — 
including lines reminiscent of our poem: 


Be she shewing in her dress 
Like a civill Wilderness 
That the environs may detect 
order in a sweet neglect — 


The poet exclaims: 


Let her Lucrece all day be, 
Thais in the night to me. 


But that poem is not our poem and we should not confuse the two. 
Obviously, Bateson’s supposition 3) (“ antipuritanism,” “a plea for 
paganism ”’), since, as we said, it hangs on supposition 2) “the clothes 
are the woman,” has to fall (along with the latter). 

Now is Bateson’s supposition 1) true: “ untidiness is becoming ”? 
Is according to our poem all untidiness becoming? This is surely not 
what Herrick says. Bateson has not taken into account the restrictive 
element in certain of the humanizing epithets of the dress: 


1) While the title promises us a poem on delight in disorder the 
first line already restricts ‘ disorder’ to ‘ sweet’ disorder: not all dis- 
order is pleasant. 

2) The expression “kindles a wantonness ” contains an indefinite 
article which is equal to ‘a kind of, a certain’ (wantonness) — again, 
not all wantonness is pleasant. 


3) ll. 2-3: “A lawn thrown into fine distraction ” — distraction is 
praised in so far it is a fine one. 

4) ll. 4-5: “An erring lace which here and there enthralls ” — 
only here and there the lace does not appear at its right place. 

5) ll. 9-10: “ A winning wave (deserving note) In the tempestuous 
pettycoat ”— only a wave is praised that is ‘remarkable’ in the 
tempestuous petticoat. 


Thus the required disorder in the dress is throughout subjected to 
the stipulation that it be pleasing. And just as in the beginning 
(“ sweet disorder”) the tension between opposite forces was suggested 
as the source of esthetic pleasure, so it will be in the end when 
the poet sees in the last detail mentioned, the shoe-lace, a “ wild 
civility ” — that is a tension between wildness and civility, wildness 
being accepted only as far as it is civil — as it should be in the classic- 
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al art Herrick ultimately advocates.*, For our commentators the 
multiple or ambiguous associations prompted by the epithets produce 
a “surprising richness, almost grandeur, as of a painting of Titian ” 
(Bateson), “the concentration and condensation that we associate 
with dramatic presentation” (Brooks-Warren). While I grant the 
dramatic character (which in my opinion is based on the tension 
between opposite principles) I do not see the Titian-like quality of 
the pictorial effect: we are not offered heavy velvet in rich, statuesque 
folds, but evanescent frothiness. Nor do I believe in ambiguous asso- 
ciations as the source of the pictorial effect. 

As to the form of our poem, I wonder why critics so eager to read 
poems ‘closely’ and so alert to questions of structure have failed to 
see that the idea of wild civility is reflected by two features of our 
poem: its syntax and its rhymes. In this ‘sonnet of couplets’ in 
each of which (except for the first and the last couplet) one piece of 
clothing is enumerated, six rhymes out of seven are only approxi- 
mative (dress: wantonnéss; thrown: distractién; there: stomachér ; 
thereby : confusedly ; note: petticédat; tie: civility), the final one being 
a perfect rhyme (art: part) —a rhyme structure and a syntactic 
structure, that shows in itself wildness tamed: the final couplet 
contains the predicate which the series of enumerated nouns made us 
wait for and formulates the artistic creed of the poet, the finality of 
which is reflected in the perfect rhyme. Metrical perfection (indeed 
‘precision’ at the moment when ‘precision’ is only half-heartedly 
endorsed in the couplet) wins out in the end over approximation. 

Up to this point we have deliberately ignored other poems of Her- 
rick’s concerned with women’s dress as well as the sources of ‘ Delight 
in Disorder’ (both categories are discussed in L. C. Martin’s edition). 
As to the sources, the immediate model, Ben Jonson’s ‘ Song’ inserted 
in the play ‘ Epicoene or the Silent Woman’ shows one indumentary 
detail (no enumeration of several pieces of clothing) in the service 
of a plea for natural simplicity addressed to his lady: 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’adulteries of art. 


Here Ben Jonson is echoing similar pleas for simplicity found in 


* We may think of Gide’s definition of classicism as “ romantisme dompté.” 
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Neo-Latin poems of the type (cf. the edition of Jonson’s play in Yale 
Studies in English XXXI, p. LV): 


Neglectim mihi se quae comit amica 
Se det; et ornatus simplicitate valet. 


We recognize as the central topos the paradox of ‘sweet neglect’ 
which, whether applied to woman’s appearance or not, has ancient 
precedents in Ovid’s neglecta decens and Cicero’s (advice to the orator ) 
quaedam etiam negligentia est diligens. But in contrast with the 
praise of the natural and the simple of the sources Herrick praises the 
art hiding behind apparent neglectfulness.* For instance, another 
poem of his “ Art above Nature, to Julia” (l.c., p. 202) seems to be 
a direct rejoinder to Ben Jonson’s poem, from the title to the proclama- 
tion in the end (in which the very rhymes of Jonson are used: 


heart: art) : 
I must confess, mine eye and heart 
Dotes less on Nature then on Art — 


a point of view shared by Burton in a passage of his Anatomy in 
which there is also found an enumeration * of beautiful ‘ coutrements ’ 
more tempting then ‘ barbarian homelinesse.? Thus Herrick sees art, 
if not in the barbaric, in the wild and his ‘ wild civility ’ is, as it were, 
a synthesis of ‘art superior to nature’ and ‘ barbarian homlinesse.’ 
The next poem of Herrick’s (p. 232) “ What kind of Mistresse he 
would have” develops the idea of the ‘civil wildness’ in dressing 
so as to confirm our contention that the two contrasting elements of 
this paradoxical expression were felt by the poet as limiting each 
other (“That the curious may detect / Order in a sweet neglect). 
And, according!y, the poet will speak in terms of contrasts between 
which the ideal mistress finds a judicious mean: ‘witty more then 
wise, pure enough though not precise,’ ‘tempting all the passers- 
by . . . but herself held fast by none,’ ‘Lucrece all day, Thais in 


*This stand does, of course, not prevent Herrick from praising in other 
poem the “nak’t simplicities ” of his beloved (cf. “ Clothes do but cheat and 
cousen us,” p. 154). 

“Such an enumeration of garments may ultimately be derived from the 
medieval and Renaissance habit (surviving in John Donne, Ben Jonson, and 
perhaps Herrick himself —cf. “The Description of a Woman,” p. 404) of 
enumerating the parts of the beloved’s body in their order from head to toe 
in order to show its total perfection. In our poem the enumeration of 
garments replaces the enumeration of parts of the body and must be seen 
as a conscious variation of that pattern. Of course, the accent lies not on a 
list of perfect, but (according to Herrick’s artistic canon) of less-than- 
perfect items. 
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the night to me,’ ‘ be she such as neither will famish me nor over-fill.’ 
Another step is taken by Herrick in the third poem to be mentioned 
liere, “ Julia’s Petticoat ” (p. 66) where animization of one piece of 
garment of the beloved takes place: the petticoat is described as 
‘ panting, sighing, heaving,’ ‘ erring here and wandering there, pleas’d 
with transgression ev’ry where.’ This summary, which is not in- 
tended as presenting an hypothesis about the chronological order in 
which the different poems about feminine garments were actually 
composed, but to suggest a possible psychological order in which they 
offered themselves to the poet’s imagination, shows us that only in 
“Delight in Disorder” has Herrick entirely detached the garments 
from the woman, annihilating her in order to give life to them; only 
in this poem has he subordinated the description of womanly dress to 
an artistic canon so as to pit against each other the contrasting forces 
of wildness vs. civility (whose struggle is reflected in the rhyme struc- 
ture of the poem). “ Delight in Disorder,” while using devices occur- 
ring in the other pieces, puts them to the service of a more universal 
experience, that of art, 


The Johns Hopkins University + LEO SPITZER 


Milton and the 
‘‘ Nameless Discourse Written at Delft” 


In that section of Areopagttica treating the harm that may result 
from promiscuous reading, Milton tells us that “that infection which 
is from books of controversy in religion, is more doubtful and dan- 
gerous to the learned than to the ignorant”; and as proof of this 
point, he cites “the acute and distinct Arminius,” who “ was per- 
verted merely by the perusing of a nameless discourse written at Delft, 
which at first he took in hand to confute.” Annotators of this passage 
have generally been content with identifying Arminius and briefly 
defining the Remonstrant doctrine that bears his name; but more 
precise commentary seems perhaps called for, particularly since the 
“nameless discourse ” had a title and known authors, since Arminius 
did more than merely peruse the pamphlet, and since he was not 
“ perverted ” to the theological view that the discourse sets forth.* 


1 My chief sources are “ Petri Bertii De Vita et Obitv . . . D. Iacobi Arminii 
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Explication of Milton’s allusion begins with a Dutch precursor of 
Arminianism, Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert (1522-1590). To a con- 
vert from Roman Catholicism to Calvinism, whose conversion seemed 
not to rest on solid grounds, Coornhert observed, “ It is a matter that 
may admit of some doubt, whether the profession of religion which you 
have abandoned, or that which you have embraced, be the better.” * 
This remark, repeated and exaggerated, finally in 1578 involved 
Coornhert in a public disputation at Delft with two divines of that 
city, Arnoldus Cornelisz and Reynier Donteclock. There Coornhert 
maintained that churches professing the doctrines of Calvin and Beza 
were not true churches, and sought to prove his point by criticism of 
the dogma of these two divines on predestination, justification, and 
punishment of heresy by death. If Arminian sources are to be trusted, 
Coornhert reduced his opponents first to stammering and then to 
silence; but not to be put down, and anxious to present the best 
apology for their views, Cornelisz and Donteclock published in 1589 
their Responsio ad Argumenta quaedam Bezae et Calvini ex Tractatu 
de Praedestinatione in Cap. XI ad Romanos. This is Milton’s “ name- 
less discourse written at Delft.” 

On reading this work, so Bertius tells us in his funeral oration on 
Arminius,’ Martinus Lydius, professor at Franeker, sent a copy of 
the tract to the newly ordained Amsterdam pastor Jacobus Arminius, 
beseeching him to defend their mutual friend Beza. Only recently 
returned from Geneva, and his ears still ringing with the sound of 
Beza’s lectures and arguments, Arminius “ therefore betakes himself 
to the work; But whilst he endeavours a refutation, whilst he weighs 
the arguments on each side, whilst he confers the Scriptures, whilst 
he torments and wearys himself, he was overcome by the truth. At 
first indeed he followed that same opinion which he undertook to 
oppose, but he afterwards by the guidance of the holy Ghost was 
carried over to that doctrin, which he constantly asserted even to the 
end of his life.” 

That doctrine, however, was not, as Milton implies, the view main- 
tained in the Responsio. It was rather, as Bertius goes on to explain, 


Oratio” printed in Jacobi Arminii . . . Opera Theologica (Frankfurt, 1635) 
and translated in The Life and Death of James Arminius, and Simon Epis- 
copius (London, 1672); Nathan Bangs, The Life of James Arminius (New 
York, 1843); and biographies of the Dutch divines that I mention in A. J. 
van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden. 

* Bangs, p. 31. 

* The Life and Death, pp. 12-14. 
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“That Gods eternal Decree in predestination, was not to elect or 
chuse precisely and absolutely some to salvation, whom as yet he had 
not proposed to create; (which Mr. Beza would have) neither was it, 
precisely and absolutely to elect some to salvation after the decree of 
their creation and the foresight of their fall, but without an ante- 
cedent consideration of Jesus Christ; (which the Delfian brethren 
held) But it was, to elect to salvation them of the created and fallen, 
who in time to come would by true obedience of faith answer to God 
calling them thereunto.” Thus, Arminius rejected both the supra- 
lapsarianism of Calvin and Beza and the sublapsarianism of Cornelisz 
and Donteclock, and fashioned for himself the synergistic dogma of 
predestination that Milton was later to profess in his De Doctrina 
Christiana. 


Princeton University MAURICE KELLEY 


Johnson’s Prayer for Kitty Chambers 


The account in Samuel Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations of his 
last meeting and prayer with his beloved old friend, the dying Kitty 
Chambers, has been rightly considered one of the “ great passages ” 
of that book.t Yet it has not been remarked, so far as I know, that 
an important part of the prayer itself is not original with Johnson 
but is taken verbatim from prayers in the Service for the Visitation 
of the Sick in the Book of Common Prayer. Johnson’s prayer follows, 
with the borrowings italicized : 


Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness is over all thy 
works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy Servant who is grieved with sickness. 
Grant that the sense of her weakness may add strength to her faith, and 
seriousness to her Repentance. And grant that by the help of thy Holy 
Spirit after the pains and labours of this short life, we may all obtain ever- 
lasting happiness through Jesus Christ, our Lord, for whose sake hear our 
Prayers. Amen.? 


Following the Lord’s Prayer in the Service for the Visitation of the 
Sick are two prayers to be said by the minister. Johnson’s behold, 


Bishop of Swansea and Brecon, “Dr. Johnson and the Prayer Book,” 


Theology (October 1950), 369. 
?Samuel Johnson, Diaries, Prayers, and Annals, ed. E. L. McAdam, Jr., 


with Donald and Mary Hyde (New Haven, 1958), p. 117. 
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visit, and relieve this thy Servant is a part of the opening sentence 
of the first of these; who ts grieved with sickness is the last part of 
the first sentence, and the remaining italicized clause the last part 
of the second sentence in the second of the two prayers. 


It is entirely appropriate, of course, that Johnson should eschew 
originality on this occasion; the deathbed is no place for “ innova- 
tion.” The prayer-book phrases, familiar from childhood, would do 
more to soothe and comfort the dying Kitty Chambers than any 
attempt at “ original composition ” on Johnson’s part. 

But these borrowings from the prayer book, illustrative as they are 
of Johnson’s tact, are interesting for another reason. We might well 
assume from the nature of Johnson’s early religious training, from 
the paraphrases and adaptations of parts of the prayer book in the 
Prayers and Meditations, and from his translations into Latin of 
certain favorite collects, that the adult Johnson had large parts of 
the Book of Common Prayer firmly committed to memory.’ 


But the prayer for Kitty Chambers provides the only instance 
where Johnson himself “ speaks out,” in effect, to confirm this assump- 
tion. The prayer was extemporaneous. Johnson, transcribing it later, 
said he had prayed “ nearly in the following words ” (Johnson, Diaries, 
p. 117%). It is probable that Johnson remembered precisely the words 
he had used; in any event, the fact that he follows prayer-book 
phraseology verbatim in attempting to recall them indicates how 
clearly the phrases of that book rang in his memory. It is not 
unjustifiable to assume, then, that Johnson was able, not only to 
recall at will particular phrases from the prayer book, but just those 
phrases, from just that part of the service, which happened best to 
suit his particular purpose at the time. And the fact that Johnson’s 
borrowings derive from two prayers in the appropriate service, not 
from one only, is further evidence of his thorough assimilation of 
prayer-book phraseology — of the fact that his recall of it extended 
beyond the recollection of favorite collects or other sharply delimited 


* While still “a child in petticoats” Johnson was once required by his 
mother to get “ by heart” the prayer-book collect for the day (Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell [Oxford, 1934], 1, 40). This task was speedily 
accomplished. If his mother had repeated the experiment on occasion, John- 
son must certainly have had a number of the prayer-book collects available 
to memory from earliest childhood. For Johnson’s use of the Book of Common 
Prayer in his Prayers and Meditations see index entry “Common Prayer, 
Book of ” in Diaries, Prayers, and Annals; for his translations of prayer-book 
collects into Latin see The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. D. N. Smith and 
E. L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941), pp. 197-198, 206-207, 232. 
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portions. We can hardly say, on the basis of the available evidence, 
that Johnson possessed the Book of Common Prayer in something 
approaching “ total recall,” but with his devotion to the book and his 
remarkable memory he probably came as near to it as any man of 
his time. 


University of Michigan CHESTER F. CHAPIN 


Boswell’s Suppression of a Paragraph in Rambler 60 


In beginning his Life of Johnson with a discussion of the biogra- 
pher’s task, Boswell supports his use of private conversation and 
“minute details of daily life” by appealing to “the sentiments of 
the very man whose life I am about to exhibit,” quoting four para- 
graphs from Rambler 60 in uninterrupted sequence. No edition pub- 
lished or prepared for the press in Boswell’s lifetime gives the reader 
any hint that an ellipsis occurs between the third and fourth of these 
paragraphs. One whole paragraph of curious Johnsonian interest has 
been silently suppressed. 

Edmund Malone noticed the omission, however, for in preparing the 
fourth edition (1804) he inserted a dash after paragraph three. This 
dash is consistently retained, though without explanation, by those 
editors who follow Malone’s text, notably John Wilson Croker (1831), 
Henry Morley (1885), Mowbray Morris (Globe edition, 1893), and 
Israel Gollancz (Temple Classics, 1897). But G. B. Hill (1887), 
who based his text on the third edition, and after him L. F. Powell 
(1934), who used the third edition with some readings from the first 
and second, print no ellipsis mark of any kind. They note three 
minor variations between Boswell’s text and Johnson’s original, but 
they do not remark the omission of an entire paragraph.* 

The passage in question can scarcely have been suppressed as irrele- 
vant. Johnson has been describing the obligation of biographers to 
portray personal character; many writers, he says, seem completely 
ignorant of this duty and others perform it badly. Then follows, in 
the original essay, the paragraph which Boswell omits: 


If now and then they condescend to inform the world of particular facts, 


1 James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 
1934-50), I, 32-33. 
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they are not always so happy as to select those which are most important. 
I know not well what advantage posterity can receive from the only circum- 
stance by which Tickell has distinguished Addison from the rest of mankind, 
the irregularity of his pulse: nor can I think myself overpaid for the time 
spent in reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled to relate, after the 
learned biographer, that Malherb had two predominant opinions; one, that 
the looseness of a single woman might destroy all her boast of ancient descent; 
the other, that the French beggars made use very improperly and barbarously 
of the phrase noble Gentlemen, because either word included the sense of both.* 


If Boswell by chance was acquainted with the work which serves 
as Johnson’s second example, he may have seen in this very paragraph 
an instance of critical distortion through quotation out of context, 
precisely the kind of criticism which he had most reason to fear. 
“The learned biographer” is Honorat de Bueil, Marquis de Racan 
(1589-1670), whose Mémoirs pour la Vie de Malherbe (1651?) had 
been reprinted as an introduction to the collected works of Francois 
de Malherbe in 1722-23 and in 175%. This biography is by no means 
what one would expect from Johnson’s scornful reference. Racan 
was a long-time friend and disciple of Malherbe; he knew his subject 
intimately and wished to record something of that vivid if somewhat 
crotchety personality. In particular he sought to preserve the salty 
flavor of Malherbe’s conversation. The remarks cited by Johnson are 
not given as Malherbe’s “two predominant opinions ”; they are but 
two of more than sixty which are included as characteristic of his 
mode of thought and expression. The comment on the phrase noble 
gentlemen is one of numerous Fowleresque comments on language, and 
the allusion to the effects of one woman’s looseness occurs as an 
example of Malherbe’s skepticism of certain popular beliefs. Quoted 
out of context these details give a totally false impression of a work 
which in a sense anticipates Boswell’s biographical use of private con- 
versation by a century and a half. Even if Boswell had no first-hand 
knowledge of Racan’s work, he would not fail to see the damaging 
effect of Johnson’s reference to it. Either way he might well wish to 
put the offending paragraph out of the reader’s sight. 

It is clear, in any event, that Boswell did not overlook the sup- 
pressed paragraph, for immediately after his Rambler 60 quotation 
he devoted two sentences of his own to refuting the passage which 
he had omitted: 


I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to the minuteness 


2? Samuel Johnson, The Rambler (London, 1752), um, 213. 
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on some occasions of my detail of Johnson’s conversation, and how happily 
it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of superficial under- 
standing and ludicrous fancy; but I remain firm and confident in my opinion, 
that minute particulars are frequently characteristick, and always amusing, 
when they relate to a distinguished man. I am therefore exceedingly un- 
willing that any thing, however slight, which my illustrious friend thought 
it worth his while to express, with any degree of point, should perish.* 


He evidently did not think it necessary to say that he had just now 
omitted something which his friend had written with a good deal 
of point. 


Western Reserve University HARLAN W. HAMILTON 


The Messianic Image in Mac Flecknoe 


In his article entitled “Mac Flecknoe and Cowley’s Davideis,” 
Professor A. L. Korn refers to a pattern in Mac Flecknoe which is 
“a secondary pattern, never over-stressed but evoked largely by means 
of incidental reference and ironic allusion. Finding its ultimate 
sanction perhaps in the growing spirit of skepticism — in a ‘libertine’ 
approach to matters commonly considered sacrosanct — the pattern 
was one in which Flecknoe and Shadwell emerge fleetingly as pseudo- 
messianic figures.”? While agreeing with Professor Korn that this 
secondary pattern complements the primary one of the poem, that is, 
the presentation of Shadwell as new king of the dunces, I should like 
to suggest that the messianic motif in Mac Flecknoe is much more 
pervasive than Korn indicates. In the image of Shadwell as messiah, 
I submit, Dryden unites the images of him as prophet and as priest- 
king. Christ, of course, was all three, prophet, priest, and king. 

The two most important allusions in this prophet-priest-king motif 
occur near the beginning and at the end of the poem. First, in lines 
29-34 Flecknoe praises Shadwell as follows: 


Heywood and Shirley were but Types of thee, 
Thou last great Prophet of Tautology: 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way; 


* Boswell, op. cit., 1, 33. 
1 The Huntington Library Quarterly, x1v (February, 1951), 99-127; Quota- 
tion, p. 125. 
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And, coursly clad in Norwich Drugget came 
To teach the Nations in thy greater name.’ 


Here, as Professor Korn recognizes, Heywood and Shirley are equated 
with the Old Testament foreshadowings of Christ; Shadwell is de- 
scribed as the Messiah come to save the world from its sense; and 
Flecknoe, then, becomes John the Baptist. Second, in the last seven 
lines of the poem Dryden describes Flecknoe’s end: 


. . . but his last words were scarcely heard, 
For Bruce and Longvil had a Trap prepar’d, 
And down they sent the yet declaiming Bard. 
Sinking he left his Drugget robe behind, 

Born upwards by a subterranean wind. 


The Mantle fell to the young Prophet’s part, 
With double portion of his Father’s Art. 


Again, Professor Korn and others have recognized that in these lines 
Dryden reverses the story of Elisha’s watching Elijah’s ascent into 
heaven in order to receive « double portion of his spirit and to go on 
to do greater works than his master.® 

But what seems not to have been noticed is that the two groups of 
lines are integral parts of a larger pattern. The comparison of 
Flecknoe to John the Baptist in one passage and to Elijah in the 
other is not, surely, merely accidental or coincidental. In the first 
place, the two passages are connected by the references to the drugget 
robe in lines 33 and 214. Secondly, the connection between John the 
Baptist and Elijah would have been more than casual in the mind 
of any good churchman of the late seventeenth century, for the two 
are linked specifically in the New Testament. As devout Jews, Christ’s 
disciples knew the prophecies of Malachi: “ Behold, I will send my 


messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me... (3:1).” 
“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord... (4:5).”* Therefore, 


after Christ’s transfiguration, the puzzled disciples asked: 


2The text used throughout is that of James Kinsley, ed., The Poems Of 
John Dryden (Oxford, 1958), 1, 265-271. 

* Korn, pp. 106-108; See also Earl Roy Miner, “ Dryden’s ‘ MacFlecknoe ’,” 
Notes And Queries, cct (August, 1956), 335-337; and Baird W. Whitlock, 
“Elijah And Elisha In Dryden’s ‘Mac Flecknoe’,” Modern Language Notes, 
Lxx (January, 1955), 19-20. 

¢ All Biblical references are to the King James Version. 
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Why then say the scribes that Elias [Elijah] must first come? 

1] And Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias truly shall first come, and 
restore all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That Elias is come already, and they knew him not, 
but have done unto him whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the 
Son of man suffer of them. 

13 Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them of John the Baptist. 
(Matthew 17: 10-13) 


If this connection is deliberate in Mac Flecknoe, as it seems to be, 
then Dryden’s purpose must be to keep the reader mindful always 
of the Messiah, to depict Shadwell against the backdrop of the huge 
shadow of the Christ. It is my contention that in the poem Dryden 
does indeed, subtly but unmistakably, present and maintain such an 
image. Heywood and Shirley are depicted as Old Testament types 
of the Messiah. Why, then, cannot we understand Dekker to be, 
on one level, an Old Testament prophet foretelling the coming of 
the Messiah ? ® 

For ancient Decker prophesi’d long since, 


That in this Pile shouid Reign a mighty Prince, 
Born for a scourge of Wit, and flayle of Sense. (ll. 87-89) 


In that case the last line above would also be an oblique reference to 
Christ, who drove the money-changers from the temple with a scourge 
and is described metaphorically in the Bible as a refiner’s fire and a 
thresher (flailer) of wheat and chaff. Now, when one understands 
this pattern of allusions, he can see that the three-fold description 
of Shadwell as prophet, priest, and king is not the result of a series 
of witty but unrelated burlesque imitations but a part of the over-all 
comparison of Shadwell to Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed One, 
who combined all three functions in his person. 

Thus, the image is also a unifying device in the poem, combining 
in itself what Professor Korn calls the primary and secondary pat- 
terns, the king image and the prophet image. And if one returns to 
the poem with this idea in mind, he becomes aware of many two-level 
references which allude at the same time to both classical and Biblical 
materials and which illustrate the quality of Dryden’s achievement 
in imaginatively fusing disparate materials. One example of this 
fusion occurs in lines 94-99: 


5° Cf. Korn, p. 108. 
* John 2: 15; Malachi 3:2; Matthew 3: 12. 
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Now Empress Fame had publisht the Renown 
Of Sh *s Coronation thro’ the Town. 
Rows’d by report of Fame, the Nations meet, 
From near Bun-Hill, and distant Watling-street. 
No Persian Carpets spread th’ Imperial way, 
But scatter’d Limbs of mangled Poets lay. 





These lines have been annotated as allusions to Virgil (Fame) and 
the coronation of a Roman Emperor, as they should be, but quite 
possibly they may also refer to Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem.’ That procession occurred at Passover time when Jews of all 
nations met in Jerusalem (“the Nations meet”), and laid before 
Jesus, not Persian carpets, but “scatter’d Limbs” and branches of 
trees (Matthew 21: 1-11). 

Several other lines and phrases can be listed as support for the 
contention that Dryden meant to remind the reader of the comparison 
from time to time. Shadwell is “ To Reign, and wage immortal War 
with Wit ” as Christ wages immortal or eternal war with evil (1. 12). 
“ Sh—————- alone my perfect image bears,” as Christ bore on earth 
the perfect image of the Father (1. 15). Shadwell had a “ Celestial 
charge” and was “Commander of an Host,” as Christ is Lord of 
Hosts (ll. 40-41). Instead of a halo for Shadwell, “ lambent dullness 
plaid arround his face” (1. 111). And Flecknoe, inspired, bursts out, 
“ Of his Dominion may no end be known,” a line which echoes many 
a description of the eternal kingdom of Christ (1. 141). 

Thus, throughout the poem Dryden uses the messianic motif as an 
enlarging figure which makes Shadwell ridiculous by blowing him up 
out of all proportion to his actual stature. This is not to say, of 
course, that the motif is the only one Dryden works with in the poem. 
The poem is saturated with classical allusions and Miltonic echoes as 
well as topical and biographical references to Shadwell, Flecknoe, and 
the time in which they lived. But for the coffee-house wits, the mes- 
sianic motif may have been central. Perhaps the poem was, for them, 
not only an imitation of but also a sequel to the Davideis.* Shadwell 
was the Messiah who sprang from Cowley’s Davidic line. 


Oklahoma Baptist University J. E. TANNER 


7 See Reuben Arthur Brower, “ Dryden’s Epic Manner And Virgil,” PMLA, 
Lv (March, 1940), 135; and William Frost, “Commentary On The Satires,” 
Selected Works Of John Dryden, Rinehart Edition (New York, 1958), p. 5. 

* Cf. Korn, p. 103. 
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Medea’s Strain and Hermes’ Wand: 
Pope’s Use of Mythology 


An examination of the mythological references in the fourth book 
of the Dunciad, lines 635-40, yields a forceful illustration of Pope’s 
technique of mythological allusion to aid in the expression of a highly 
complex poetic statement. This passage marks the culmination of 
what Aubrey Williams terms the “ theological metaphor,” the inver- 
sion of Christian theology present throughout the poem.? Pope is 
describing the “second coming” of Dulness, who restores chaos by 
her “uncreating Word” and thereby in “ Universal darkness buries 
all.” He prepares for her advent by establishing a cumulative series 
of catastrophes : fancy, wit, art, truth, philosophy, physic, metaphysics, 
mystery, religion, and morality all expire upon her reappearance. In 
each instance the extent of her terrifying force is expressed through 
contrasting the past with the present; for example, 


Philosophy, that leaned on Heav’n before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. (643-44) 


In the passage under examination wit and art, the key representatives 
of culture throughout the poem, are finally obliterated: 


Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires, 

As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sick’ning stars fade off th’ ethereal plain; 

As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is night. (635-40) 


On the literal level the Medea and Hermes allusions function as 
straightforward similes for the destruction of culture at the reap- 
pearance of Dulness, and for the barbaric power of the Grub Street 
dunces, whose witless prolixity drives out all traces of genuine art. 
As similes they build directly toward the final line, where art is 
equated with the stars. 

But the full significance of these mythological references is not yet 
apparent, for at this point they appear to be merely somewhat fanciful 
elaborations of the meteor image of the previous lines. Furthermore, 


1 Pope’s “ Dunciad”: A Study of its Meaning (London and New Haven, 
1955), p. 142. 
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Medea’s obliteration of the stars and Hermes’ closing of Argus’ eyes 
seem to be only loose parallels with no necessary interrelationship. 
When we turn to the allegorical readings of mythology current in 
Pope’s time, however, we find the basis for a far tighter poetic logic. 
In the first place, Argus is generally seen to represent the heavens 
and his eyes the stars; practically every interpreter of the ancient 
myths from Macrobius to Alexander Ross concurs in this reading.” 
Pope’s allusions, then, can be viewed as not only similar in structure 
but as interlocking, since in this interpretation both Medea and 
Hermes become directly related to the association of art with stars in 
line 640. 

The allegorical traditions, moreover, reveal a far greater relevance 
of the allusions to the context. To begin with the Hermes-Argus 
myth, we find that Argus is repeatedly associated with ratio, that 
vigilance and prudence which guides human well-being.* Such a view 
was so common that Bibliotheca Eliotae, a dictionary containing only 
brief identifications of mythical figures, says simply that Argus’ eyes 
signify “wisdom and circumspection.” * In some versions Argus is 
the guarantor of cosmic order as well as individual human order: 
Vaierianus, following Mercurius Trismegistus, interprets Argus as 
the “Mundi Machina” who conceives and oversees all terrestrial 
movement and growth.’ Hermes thus becomes the destroyer of reason 
and order when he kills Argus, and his traditional attributes of clever- 
ness and eloquence are reduced to cunning or “ blande carnis astutia.” ® 


* See, for example, Carolus Stephanus, Dictionarium Historicum, Geographi- 
cum, Poeticum ... , ed. and rev. Nicolaus Lloydius (London, 1686), under 
” Argus,” where Macrobius is cited; Vencenti Cartari, Imagines Deorum ae 
trans. [into Latin] Antoine de Verdier (Frankfurt, 1687), p. 145; George] 
S[andys], Ovid’s Metamorphosis Englished, Mythologiz’d and Represented in 
Figures (Oxford, 1632), p. 37; Alexander Ross, Mystagogus Poeticus, or The 
Muses Interpreter . . . (London, 1653), p. 207. 

* Cf. Fulgentius, Mythologiae, in Mythographi Latini, ed. Thomas Munckerus 
(Amsterdam, 1687), 11, 52; Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogie Deorum Gentilum 
Libri, ed. Vincenzo Romano (Scrittori D’Italia, no. 200; Bari, 1951), p. 359. 

* Sir Thomas Elyot, Bibliotheca Eliotae, ed. Thomas Cooper, 3rd ed. (London, 
1559), under “ Argus.” 

5° Joannes Pierus Valerianus, Hieroglyphica, sive de Sacris Aegyptiorum ... 
(Frankfurt-on-Main, 1614), p. 738: “Voluerunt enim Theologi Symbolici 
mundum animal esse: idq; sub Argi imagine significarunt: & terram quoq; 
moveri dixerunt. ... Ut igitur stellae ac sidera huiusce mundi oculi sunt, 
sic herbae, arbores & plantae omnes capillorum locum obtinent: metalla vero 
& lapides, officium: nil mirum igitur si sub Argi imagine mundum compre- 
hendit Aegyptiorum Theologia.” 

* Boccaccio, p. 359; cf. Ross, p. 208, who states that “ Mercury killing of 
Argus, may be understood thus; that the most vigilant and prudent men are 
oftentimes mastered by an eloquent and cunning tongue.” 
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Furthermore, Hermes is regularly interpreted as the sun, and the 
murder of Argus then becomes the extinction of the light of the stars 
at the arrival of the day; Ross succinctly states that “ [Mercury’s] 
killing of Argus may shew that the Suns appearance puts out the 
light of the Starres to us, which seem to be as so many eyes of heaven.” * 
Pope, then, is apparently utilizing these connotations in his lines, 
for his Hermes functions precisely like the Dunciad’s Dulness in 
blotting out civilized values. That the sun’s extinction of the stars 
should produce night instead of day is another ironic inversion charac- 
teristic of the poem, similar to the inversions of Scripture (for example, 
“Let there be Darkness”) found throughout the poem. Medea’s role 
is identical with that of Hermes in this reading. She can be viewed 
more obviously as a destroyer of established order, for her ability to 
draw down the moon and stars from the heavens by means of her 
witch songs and thereby to disturb the cosmos was thoroughly explored 
in Ovid, Seneca, and the mythographic compendia. Moreover, one 
widespread version of her ancestry claims that she was the daughter 
of Sol and received her powers from the sun.* But once again, as in 
the Hermes reference and the Biblical inversions, darkness rather than 
light is produced by the very forces normally associated with the 
illumination of the universe and of man. 

But Pope is creating a more complex poetic statement than the 
surface itself indicates. First, in the Hermes-Argus reference the 
roles assigned by Ovid to the two characters have been reversed: in 
the Metamorphoses Argus is the antagonist, for he holds Io captive, 
while Hermes is the protagonist because he frees Io from the monster’s 
domination. On the literal level Pope inverts this relationship, but 
the alteration is meaningful for it opens up the possibility that the 
allusion contains more than appears on the surface. Another indica- 
tion that this is the case is the reference to Hermes’ wand, for Pope 
was certainly aware that in Ovid’s account Argus’ eyes were closed, 
not by the caduceus, which only sealed the sleep, but rather by Hermes’ 
narration of the Pan-Syrinx story.° Thus Hermes’ storytelling, his 


7 Ross, p. 264, who at this point is paraphasing Natales Comes, Mytholo- 
giae, sive Eaplicationis Fabularum ... (Geneva, 1651), pp. 895-96. Pope 
may well be utilizing another pejorative connotation of Hermes, for as the 
god of trade, “God of the Merchants” in Ross’ phrase, he may be easily 
related to Grub Street itself and viewed as its protector. 

* See, for example, Cartari, p. 55; Comes, p. 571, 579; Ross, p. 269. 

® Metamorphoses, 1, 671-721, esp. 713-19. The line references are to the 
edition in the Loeb Classical Library, ed. F. J. Miller (London and Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951). 
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art, has the power to subdue the grotesque monster, and in addition 
his story, the origin of Pan’s pipes, also concerns art. Pope has thus 
manipulated the Ovidian material to fit his own purposes. 

The curious ambivalence of the allegorical traditions offers a key 
to this second level of meaning. In most mythological compendia 
directly contradictory readings of the same fable exist side by side 
with no sense of incongruity. And a far more pervasive reading of 
the Hermes-Argus myth than that already presented interprets Argus 
as the symbol of confused and warring passions, or “ bestiall affec- 
tions,” whereas Hermes is read as the ordering principle of human 
life.*° Beginning with his traditional attribute as god of eloquence, 
most mythographers find Hermes to represent that ratio or wisdom 
which produces virtue through the proper subordination of the passions 
to the reason; he is “sent to kill Argus in that Reason bridles and 
subdues the exhorbitancy of the affections.” +4 He represents the 
“Jumen intellectuale ” and the wisdom of ancient philosophy.’* But 
the human reason is not usually conceived as autonomous by these 
interpreters, and thus from his function as messenger of the gods and 
as bestower of arts and letters, music, and geometry upon mankind, 
he is generally viewed as, in Montfaucon’s picturesque phrase, “ the 
grand Manager between the Gods and Men.”?* Furthermore, since 
he has brought divine law to men, he is in fact often equated with 
the Divine Word of the Christian Trinity. 

Just as Pope reverses the Ovidian relationships in the Hermes 
reference, so he suggests an ambivalence in the Medea allusion. In 
both Ovid’s and Seneca’s accounts of Medea the ability to obliterate 
the stars exists together with the special prominence of the stars or 
moon in almost every important scene; indeed, she invariably invokes 
the planets whenever she performs a ritual of magic and in fact seems 


1°Comes (p. 444), for example, states that Argus represents wrath or 
excited passions, and Ross (p. 208) uses the phrase “ bestiall affections.” 

11 Sandys, p. 37. ' 

12 Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, Historiam De Deis Gentium, in Opera Omnia 
(Leyden, 1696), p. 303, where he states that “Mercurius enim sermo & 
ratio”; see also Valerianus, p. 403. 

18 Bernard de Montfaucon, Antiquity Explained, and Represented in Sculp- 
tures, trans. David Humphreys (London, 1721-22), 1, 78. 

14 Comes (p. 443) expresses this fully: “. . . sententia divinarum legum, 
& recta animorum nostrorum consilia, quae non nisi autore Deo proveniunt, 
explicantur.” Cf. Gyraldus, p. 309. Comes, Gyraldus, Ross, and Francis 
Bacon (De Sapentia Veterum, in Works, ed. James Spedding and R. L. Ellis 
[Boston, 1860], x111, 94) all equate Mercury with the Divine Word and con- 
tain explications in varying degrees of thoroughness of the relation of Mercury 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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to derive her power from them.** When we examine the mythogra- 
phers as well, we find that Medea is viewed not only as a destructive 
witch, but as a symbol of order and rationality. Comes equates her 
drawing down the stars from the heavens with the moderating of 
desires by the understanding or prudence, by consilium, and this term 
is used in almost every mythographic representation. By this means 
she is characterized as healing the mind as well as the body, in that 
consilium informs and directs the “ mindes diseases ”: Jason, assisted 
by Medea, supresseth anger, imbosom’d conflicts, and restlesse envy.” *¢ 
Moreover, as her sister Circe is equated with nature, so Medea in her 
ordering function, is equated with art, which is able to “turn and 
guide the whole course of the world.” And finally, she is indirectly 
related to Hermes, for, as Ross states, “. . . both art and nature have 
their power from the Sun; or rather from God the author of all good- 
nesse. . . .” Given the habits of the mythographers, it is only natural 
that from this point Medea, too, is related to the divine will and 
Christian theology.*7 Thus Pope’s Medea and Hermes references are 
interrelated at still another level. 

Viewed in this perspective, the two allusions become characteristic 
inversions as well as direct similes. In addition, they function as 
another contrast, a highly complex and meaningful one, of the past 
with the present. Pope implies that Hermes, as the symbol of intel- 
lectual order and archetypal artist, was capable of mastering the chaos 
of uncontrolled cosmic and human energies. Classical civilization 
could maintain its oasis of light in the midst of the threatening dark- 
ness which surrounded it by imposing the order of the intellect. But 
in his own day even the force of art has been dissipated by the host 
of scribblers who, he elsewhere states, “ escape in Monsters, and amaze 
the town.” The Medea allusion operates in an exactly parallel manner. 


15 In the Meta. the presence of the stars is emphasized at many points, as, 
for example, ll. 100, 178-219, 325-26; Seneca’s Medea includes the following 
striking references to the stars: ll. 27-28, 67-68, 70 ff., 230, 309-17, 401 ff., 
693 ff., 876 (Tragedies, ed. and trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb Classical Library 
{London and Cambridge, Mass., 1917]). 

1° Sandys, p. 253. Comes says that “ Medea consilium sit ... ,” and this 
reading agrees with Hyginus (in Mythographi Latini, 1, 60), and Andraeus 
Alciati, Emblemata . . . (Padua, 1661), p. 260. Comes’ reading of the Medea 
fable is taken to be authoritative by many writers, among them Alciati and 
Stephanus. 

** Ross, p. 270. As is often the case, Ross is loosely translating Comes, 
pp. 579-80: “. .. quoniam ars pro viribus imitatur naturam, tanto magis 
laudabilis, quanto magis ad similitudinem accedit. harum utriusque Sol est 
pater, quoniam nihil sine divinitus impressa, nullam enim bonum est aut in 
rebus his, aut in nobis quod Dei liberalitati ac magnificentiae debeatur.” 
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In her role as composer of mental disorder and as controller of nature 
she is seen as the type of the artist, whose function is not to “ blot 
out order and extinguish light,” but rather the very opposite. Like 
Hermes, she points up the contrast between classical civilization, where 
art is a potent ordering principle, and contemporary society, where 
art is powerless even to halt its own destruction. Thus the Ovidian 
imitations freighted with traditional allegorical associations function 
to broaden significantly the implications of the entire passage. 

The Medea and Hermes allusions, then, are Janus-like: they serve 
as symbols of forces which are producing the destruction of civilized 
values and also as representatives of the very values being destroyed. 
They fold back on themselves and in their latter function intensify 
the poignancy and horror of the Dunciad’s apocalyptic ending. Such 
a double reading is perfectly consonant with Pope’s poetic technique, 
for inversion is the very basis of the mock-heroic form and is especially 
evident throughout the Dunciad. Geoffrey Tillotson has termed this 
sort of poetic enrichment “ stratification ” or “ vertical variety ” and 
says of it: “A line already accepted as complex has to be reaccepted 
as still more complex in different ways. Pope found in other poets’ 
phrases a convenient machinery for producing this kind of effect, for 
making a line not simply a path between two points but a maze with 
a sure clue.” 38 


Middlesex College, DAVID R. HAUSER 
University of Western Ontario 


The Structure of Coleridge’s ‘The Eolian Harp”’ 


Coleridge’s poem “ The Eolian Harp,” usually regarded as a spon- 
taneous expression of emotion upon a specific occasion,’ is actually 
constructed upon the interaction of two motifs. Implicit in the title 
as the moved, the harp, and the mover, the breeze, these motifs develop 


18 On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1938), p. 154. 

+The principal exception has been Richard Harter Fogle (“ Coleridge’s 
Conversation Poems,” Tulane Studies in English, v [1955], 103-110), who 
points out that in this group of poems the appearance of spontaneity and 
naturalness arises from carefully wrought art. “The Eolian Harp” itself 
illustrates “the manner in which a philosophical idea both blends with and 
at the same time counterpoints a concrete psychological experience, in one of 
Coleridge’s characteristic reconciliations of opposites.” 
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in the poem as (i) the passive, the actual, the perceivable or exten- 
sional, and the female, and (ii) the active, the potential, the con- 
ceivable or imaginable, and the male. Dramatized by the occasion 
of the poem, which is symbolized by jasmin and myrtle, these con- 
stitute the themes of the concluding utterance, which appears to 
express the “ meaning” of the enveloping image itself, as the speaker 
asserts that the speculatrons to which his reactions to the scene have 
led him—the “shapings of the unregenerate mind; / Bubbles that 
glitter as they rise and break / On vain Philosophy’s aye-bubbling 
spring ” (55-57) —are justified only because they are expressive of 
faith. The pattern is complete: mind thus becomes the moved and 
faith the mover. What would appear to be an inconsistency with 
respect to the function and position of mind dissolves if mind and 
faith are regarded respectively as mere Understanding and as an 
aspect of Reason.* In a form suggesting a highly irregular odie struc- 
ture, each motif becomes dominant during two phases of the poem, 
thereby constituting an alternating pattern of four phases, and then 
merges with the other in the final phase of the poem, in which resolu- 
tion is expressed. 

The first phase (1-25) describes the scene in front of the speaker, 
in which the two dominant objects of attention are “ My pensive 
Sara” (1) and “that simplest Lute” (12). Both are passive and 
feminine, Sara because she is a bride and the harp because “by the 
desultory breeze caress’d, / Like some coy maid half yielding to her 
lover, / It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs / Tempt to 
repeat the wrong!” (14-17). Framing the scene are the passive 
“ clouds, that late were rich with light ” (6) and the reflective “ star 
of eve” (7%), which, “ Serenely brilliant (such should Wisdom be)” 
(8), prefigures the resolution of the poem. “The world so hushed ” 
(10) constitutes the actual, but it implies a potential which gives 
movement and sound. The senses create the paradox of “the stilly 
murmur of the distant Sea” (11), which Reason must resolve. 


* The distinction between the passive and the active intellectual functions 
upon which much of the structure of this poem rests anticipates the explicit 
differentiation between Understanding and Reason which he was to make in 
frequent instances in his later writings. In Aids to Reflection, for example, 
he pointed out that “the judgments of the Understanding are binding only 
in relation to the objects of our senses,” that whereas “the Understanding 
in all its judgments refers to some other faculty as its ultimate authority... . 
The Reason in all its decisions appeals to itself as the ground and substance 
of their truth” (The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Pro- 
fessor [W. G. T.] Shedd [New York, 1884], 1, 242, 246). 
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The speaker now expresses, in the next phase of the poem (26-33), 
a concept derived from a synthesis of the perceptions of the scene 
just described. It affirms that the potential, previously implied by 
the actual, is real, that “the mute still air / Is Music slumbering on 
her instrument ” (32-33). This images the active force, “the one 
Life within us and abroad ” (26), the “soul” of “ motion ” and the 
essence of reality, “ A light in sound, a sound-like power in light,” 
and — again in anticipation of the resolution of the poem — “ Rhythm 
in all thought ” (27-29). The woman Sara of the first phase of the 
poem is not present in the speaker’s thoughts; insofar as there is an 
objective center of attention, it is the speaker himself. 

In the third part of the poem, marked as the third stanza (34-43), 
the speaker, again describing the present scene, of which Sara appears 
to be the emotional center, makes the theme of passivity explicit. It 
is first the passivity of sense, 





as on the midway slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 
Whilst through my half-clos’d eye-lids I behold 
The sunbeams dance, ilke diamonds, on the main 
(34-37), 


which in turn images the passivity of mind as the speaker “ tranquil 
muse[s] upon tranquillity ” (38), and thoughts and phantasies pass 
over his “ indolent and passive brain” (41). He turns again to the 
eolian harp. In the first section of the poem it was part of the setting 
and constituted the minor term of the simile comparing it to the “ coy 
maid”; here “this subject Lute” (43) is the object of “wild and 
various random gales” (42), the major term, to which the speaker’s 
thoughts, “ uncall’d and undetain’d” by his receptive mind (39), are 
compared. Thus the symbolic or emblematic significance of the harp, 
implied in the first phase of the poem, is rendered explicit in the 
third. The relation between nature as the setting of the first section 
and the mind as the setting of the third becomes apparent in the 
fourth (44-48), in which the image of the harp furnishes the major 
term of the metaphor concerning nature: 


And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely fram’d, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 
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These lines anticipate the resolution of the difference between the 
two motifs in the final phase of the poem, in which the actual scene 
is given its potential meaning by the assertion that faith is the mover 
of the mind, giving the nature of Reason to what would otherwise be 
Understanding.* In this the individual thinker is one of the many 
“organic Harps diversely fram’d,” thereby reflecting first the act of 
divine creation and then that by which the speaker —“ A sinful and 
most miserable man” (62) and, like all fallen men, necessarily 
passive — was redeemed. That he has been given redemption, that 
he has been enabled to fuse the two motifs, is demonstrated, he asserts, 
by his possession of “ Peace, and this Cot, and thee, heart-honour’d 
Maid ” (64). 





University of Pennsylvania WILLIAM H. MARSHALL 


Poe’s “‘ Eldorado” 


Although simple in language and structure, this poem has been 
variously interpreted: by Arthur Quinn as symbolizing the gold rush, 
by Mabbott as a “ cheerful comment on the Gold Rush,” by Oral Coad 
as representing “death, the land of gold” for Poe, by Alterton and 
Craig as an allegory of “the quest for human happiness in which man 
never tires,” and by W. S. Sanderlin as an ambiguous allegory of the 
ironic disillusionment of the romantic idealist. 

In stanza I the knight is described as courageous (“gallant”), 
romantically idealistic (“ Gaily bedight ”) and light-hearted (“ singing 
a song”) as he sets forth in quest of his heart’s ideal (“ Eldorado”). 
When with old age (stanza II) he falters from failing strength of 
body and spirit (stanza III), he encounters “a pilgrim shadow.” 
In the final stanza this “shade” reaffirms the necessity of courage 
and of undying faith in the eternal quest — the lifelong struggle to 
realize the ideal in the face of seemingly impossible obstacles (“ Moun- 
tains of the Moon”) and deadly perils (“ Valley of the Shadow”). 
It is chiefly this last stanza that has given rise to very different 
readings, depending on whether the advice is assumed to be straight- 
forward or ironical. 


* There is of course significance in the fact that for his thoughts the speaker 
has been reproved by Sara, described in the first line of the poem as “ pensive.” 
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The ironical interpretation equates “the Mountains of the Moon” 
with illusions of high and courageous but impossible achievement and 
“the Valley of the Shadow ” with the Biblical “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” Sanderlin also finds irony in the ambiguity of “the 
Mountains of the Moon,” in the use of the word “ shadow,” and in 
the rhythms being “ not always so gay and lilting as they may have 
seemed in the thoughtless ‘ sing-songy’ reading of the lines,” and in 
the “If” of the final line, implying a search inevitably beyond the 
grave. He concludes that although the “total meaning” is “ highly 
ambiguous ” the undercurrent of the poem is pessimistic (MLN, Lxx1, 
189-192). 

But in seeing pervasive irony and pessimism, supported by doubtful 
external evidence and ambiguous internal elements, we may be reading 
this poem through the darker lenses of a modern skeptical temper 
rather than from Poe’s angle of vision. A slight change in the reader’s 
attunement will bring the poem in on a more precise wave-length, 
without fading (ambiguity). Shunning any easy, Victorian optimism, 
one may yet see in “ Eldorado” another expression of Poe’s lifelong 
attachment to an absolute ideal. The conviction that the ideal must 
be absolute is reinforced by the simplicity of the language, structure, 
tone and rhythm. “ Over the Mountains of the Moon ” suggests the 
height of ambition necessary to ideal striving. Similarly, “ Valley of 
the Shadow ” may refer to death or the threat of death, not as the 
inevitable end, but as the necessary risk inseparable from a lofty aim. 
The final “If” need not mean ironic doubt as to the possibility of 
achieving the ideal quest. The “pilgrim shadow” may, of course, 
have some doubt as to the strength and genuineness of the knight’s 
aspirations, as if he were thinking ‘If you really and truly mean to 
pursue the ideal to the very end’— but not as to the nature and 
value of the quest itself. In fact, the final stanza, by its unqualified 
and unambiguous assertion of ideal faith, conveys a sense of the 
finality and purity of the Ideal, and it does so with the full solemnity 
of a vow renewed, a solemnity that leaves no room for uncertainty 
and pessimism. 


University of Connecticut ERIC W. CARLSON 
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James’s Use of Hawthorne in “The Liar’ 


When Henry James described the genesis of his short story “ The 
Liar ” in the preface to The Aspern Papers, he recalled as its imme- 
diate stimulus an occasion of “ old London days” when he had sat at 
dinner in the company of a “most unbridled colloquial romancer ” 
and his “ veracious, serene and charming ” wife, who lent her husband 
all appropriate conversational support “ without .. . turning a hair.” ? 
Earlier, on June 19, 1884, he had sketched in his notebook a similar 
idea for a “ very short” tale and had there attributed it parentheti- 
cally to Daudet’s novel Numa Roumestan (1881), which concerns a 
harmless but compulsive fabricator strikingly like the high-flying 
colonel James was to create in 1888.? The two sources, taken together, 
satisfactorily account for the setting of “ The Liar” and for its title 
character, insofar as Colonel Capadose fulfills that role. But they 
fail to account for several other features of the first importance 
in the story. Chief of these are (1) the introduction of a painter as 
narrative mediator, (2) the progressive shift of focus from the liar 
to his wife and ultimately to the painter himself, and (3) the reversal 
of Daudet’s denouement of marital alienation. There is of course no 
inherent reason why James could not have invented these additions 
and alterations to his basic materials, but the existence of all three 
in a single prior work, known to him early in his career—perhaps 
from his youth—argues a conscious or unconscious literary borrowing. 
This work is Hawthorne’s “ The Prophetic Pictures.” 

As a general thing, the influence of Hawthorne on James is too 
well known to require comment here.’ As to the particular story in 
question, it is to be presumed that James had read “ The Prophetic 
Pictures,” along with the rest of the Twice-Told Tales, at least once 
before writing his critical biography of Hawthorne in 1879. It is 
true that he makes no mention of it there or (so far as I know) else- 
where; but, as Marius Bewley points out in establishing other clear 


1 The Novels and Tales of Henry James (New York, 1907-1917), xt, xxiii. 

2 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth Mur- 
dock (New York, 1947), pp. 61-62. See also James’s essay on Daudet in the 
Century Magazine for August, 1883 (reprinted in Partial Portraits [London, 
1899}), in which he comments on still another Daudet character whose 
“experience blooms with supposititious flowers.” 

*See, for example, T. S. Eliot’s papers for The Little Review (August, 
1918), reprinted in Edmund Wilson, ed. The Shock of Recognition, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 1955), pp. 853-865; F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance 
(New York, 1941), pp. 292-305; Marius Bewley, The Complea Fate (New 


York, 1954), pp. 1-149. 
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but unacknowledged debts of this sort, “he had known Hawthorne 
too long and too intimately to be much concerned with him at that 
level of awareness.” * By whatever mental processes they may have 
transferred themselves to James’s consciousness at the moment of 
creation, certain ideas and images prominent in “The Prophetic 
Pictures ” reappear as vital ingredients of “The Liar.” 

Most obvious and indispensable of these is the central figure of 
the painter. For James, the omniscient narrator of Daudet could 
present at best a two-dimensional account of the liar and his sensitive 
wife, leaving out of the story that subtle drama of the observer himself 
which constitutes the last refinement of much of his own best work. 
Hawthorne, too, was fascinated by the role of the observer of life and 
expressed the ambivalence of his attitude towards it in the familiar 
autobiographical picture of “a spiritualized Paul Pry,” a conception 
applied not only to himself in “Sights from a Steeple,” but by im- 
plication to his self-imaging characters—Coverdale in The Blithedale 
Romance, Kenyon in The Marble Faun, and the nameless painter of 
“The Prophetic Pictures.”* It is notable that all these figures are 
artists: poet, sculptor, painter. All share the blessing and also the 
curse of their kind; that is, insight and detachment. It is said of the 
prophetic painter “that he paints not merely a man’s features, but 
his mind and heart”; yet, “like all other men around whom an 
engrossing purpose wreathes itself, he was insulated from the mass 
of human kind.” His godlike vision operated in one direction only: 
“Reading other bosoms with an acuteness almost preternatural, the 
painter failed to see the disorder of his own.” He perfectly read and 
reproduced the latent madness of Walter Ludlow and the consequent 
suffering of his bride, but when their portraits were finished his only 
interest was to learn whether events would justify his vision. Simi- 
larly, James’s painter, Oliver Lyon, penetrates and brilliantly exposes 
the Colonel’s weakness, but only for the selfish purpose of testing 
the reactions of the Colonel’s wife, a sensitive and forthright woman 
with whom he had once been in love. That the touching of hidden 
nerves may be agonizing to their subjects seems to both painters 
beyond their concern, though neither is pointedly sadistic in his 
intentions. What to Hawthorne was the unpardonable sin—the vio- 
lation of the human heart—is inherent in the attitudes of both 


“The Complex Fate, p. 29. 
® Randall Stewart, ed. The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New Haven, 1932), pp. lxi-lxii. 
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artists,° and it is dramatized by their creators in identical ways. To 
lay bare the souls of his subjects, Hawthorne’s painter, “during 
their sittings, . . . engaged them in conversation, and kindled up 
their faces with characteristic traits. . . .” James’s artist, besides 
having a subject whose secret life naturally revealed itself in a 
propensity for talk, “applied without mercy his own gift of provoca- 
tion. . . . He encouraged, beguiled, excited him, manifested an 


unfathomable credulity, and . . . lashed his victim on when he flagged. 
7 


Once the painter has been introduced to provide point of view in 
the story, a shift in the center of narrative interest follows as a 
corollary. Walter Ludlow and Colonel Capadose, while interestingly 
aberrant, are static characters, their qualities and actions essentially 
unaffected by the movement of the plot. In each story the man is 
without need of clarification from the start. The reader, along with 
the painter, is caught up in the need to learn about the woman in the 
case. What are the springs of her nature? Does she see what the 
artist sees in her husband? What form will her response to that 
knowledge take? The artist feels compelled by his overwhelming 
curiosity to confront the lady with what he knows and thus, like 
Hamlet with his players, to tent her to the quick. He puts aside more 
lucrative tasks and bends his highest powers to this singularly personal 
problem. Hawthorne’s painter, observing the accurate intuition of 
Elinor about the portraits of her fiancé and herself, brings her dread- 
ful prevision into focus by showing her a crayon sketch of the insane 
attack which their painted expressions of frenzy and grief can fore- 
shadow in spirit only. Oliver Lyon subtly charges the Colonel’s like- 
ness with features intended to speak directly to Everina of what they 
both know, and to force from her some sign of revulsion such as wells 
up and is quickly stifled in Elinor’s bosom. Striking in both cases is 
the contrast between the obtuseness of the husband, for whom the 


* There is a fine discussion of Lyon as villain by Marius Bewley in The 
Complex Fate, pp. 84-87. 

7 This parallel is not cited here as a point of specific indebtedness. James 
was too familiar with the methods of painters to need a direct literary hint 
for this touch; or, had he needed one, he could as easily have found it some- 
where else. William Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design in the United 
States (1834), for example, has much to say about the “colloquial powers ” 
of Gilbert Stuart in the course of remarks on that painter (Rev. ed. [New 
York, 1918], 1, 221-224, 232) which are supposed to have been Hawthorne’s 
own source for “The Prophetic Pictures” (Austin Warren, ed. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: Representative Selections [New York, 1934], p. 365). 
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artist’s dark revelation seems only to have produced “a livelier expres- 
sion ”—to have made him “ handsome ”—and the quick discernment 
of the wife, who shares the artist’s perspicacity. 

The tension thus created serves both writers in the development of 
their dramatic climax, and both use the opportunity in the same way— 
by having the painter come upon his man and wife in contemplation 
of the revelatory work of art at the moment of total apprehension. 
Since the validity of the observation depends upon the observer’s being 
himself unobserved, each writer in his way contrived to introduce his 
“spiritual Paul Pry ” unseen into the presence of the quarry. The 
high point of the recognition scene which follows is in each case an 
act of violence. Walter Ludlow, driven by compulsive affinity with 
his fatal portrait, assumes at last its precise expression as he turns 
a concealed knife against his terrified spouse. Colonel Capadose, 
incensed by the distressing effect which Lyon’s portrait has on Everina, 
also seizes a knife and slashes the painting itself in a gesture of 
symbolic suicide. Behind the crescendo of physical violence in both 
tales is the quieter climax of moral violence which Hawthorne and 
James alike achieve by showing the scene as a moment of triumph 
for the painter. The artist sees in the desperate tableau before him 
exactly what he wants to see; he has created this tragic picture by the 
force of his genius. In this manner, for both writers, the artist 
finally displaces his subjects as the central figure in the drama he 
manipulates. 

Finally, “ The Prophetic Pictures ” makes a point in its concluding 
scene which may have offered James the hint he needed to convert the 
ending of Numa Roumestan into the very different ending of “ The 
Liar.” His sketch in the Notebooks envisaged a crucial contretemps 
necessitating a supporting lie from the wife, which turns her love to 
hate. But as he later composed the story, the soiled motives of Oliver 
Lyon stood between him and his other characters, willing precisely 
that event. To have permitted Everina’s defection would have been 
to endorse the machinations of her frustrated lover—to proclaim, as 
it were, the superiority of a major species of deception over a minor. 
The answer which he found to this dilemma was the one Hawthorne 
had applied in his similar situation. Although the portrayer of the 
Ludlows is not driven by jealousy, he is moved by pride, and wishes, 
no less than the disappointed suitor, to be able to say I-told-you-so. 
But just as he attains his precarious pinnacle of power the simple 
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heroine brings him down by a greater power of which he knows 
nothing: 


“ Wretched lady! ” said the painter, “did I not warn you?” 
“You did,” replied Elinor, calmly. ... “ But—I loved him! ” 


Oliver Lyon wants desperately to hear Everina confess, not so much 
her complicity in the destruction of the Colonel’s portrait, as the 
inferiority of her marital judgment; but like Hawthorne’s Elinor 
she confounds the artist’s complacent indignation with a smile and 
a deeper wisdom than his own: “ For you, cher maitre, I’m very sorry. 
But you must remember I possess the original.” 

The reproving of the painter at the dramatic climax of both stories 
is a coincidence perhaps too blurred in context to be included in any 
demonstrable bill of influences. Yet it illustrates more decisively 
than particulars of plot “the really vital thing” which T. S. Eliot 
long ago observed in the “ kinship between Hawthorne and James ”— 
what James himself had called “the deeper psychology.”* “ The 
Prophetic Pictures ” is not the happiest instance of that subtle quality 
in Hawthorne’s art, because he marred the ending with an exposition 
of its “ deep moral”; and to make matters worse it is the shallowest 
moral the story will yield. In contrast, the urbane irony of James’s 
conclusion, gravely echoing Lyon’s self-consolatory rationalization 
(“So he had trained her”), seems to place the younger writer at 
more than one remove from his spiritual father. But the problem of 
the artist is all there in Hawthorne—head versus heart, pride versus 
humility, detachment versus sympathy—and it may be doubted 
whether James could have made so fine a tale of Daudet’s liar had 
he not added to his ingredients the point of view and the interior 
drama of Hawthorne’s painter. 


University of Delaware EDWARD H. ROSENBERRY 


*“ Henry James” (1918), in Edmund Wilson, The Shock of Recognition, 
p- 861. 

* See the excellent analysis of the story, including its meaning, in Mary E. 
Dichmann, “ Hawthorne’s ‘ Prophetic Pictures’,” American Literature, XXII 
(May, 1951), 188-202. 
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Reprise in Disguise 


What intellectual qualities, what powers of analytical acumen, what 
degree of linguistic experience, of intimate understanding of the 
language treated, should be expected of the scholar who deals with 
the familiar syntactical problem of the inversion of the subject? There 
could well be a variety of opinions about the ideal scholarly equipment 
necessary, but the minimal requirement would seem to be self-evident : 
that, in the language he is describing, the scholar be able to recognize 
the subject of the sentence. —It will be the point of this paper to 
show that, for certain languages, no linguist is capable of satisfying 
this minimal requirement. 

Let us consider the following features of Spanish which serve to 
distinguish it from French or English: 





1. The subject need not be expressed: ; Miente! 
2. Not only the ungiven subject but also the given subject may follow the 
verb: ;Miente Roberto! + 


3. Though reprise of the subject occurs in Spanish (. . . y que tu cuiada 
no es gran cosa la pobre),? it is relatively infrequent and is least apt to be 
found where it is most apt to be found in French and English: i.e. when the 
subject is a personal pronoun: *ella no es gran cosa la pobre is most unlikely. 


The reader surely senses the relationship between these three facts 
and is ready to draw the conclusions they hold for us. Because (1) 
is true, (3) is immediately explained: if Spanish rejects reprise of 


1 That the given, unstressed subject is often inverted, that it may appear 
even in final position, does not seem to have attracted the attention it deserves 
on the part of the scholars who have worked on Spanish word order. For 
Italian, this “ unusual” type of inversion has been treated by Carl Theodor 
yossen (Studien zur syntaktischen und stylistischen Hervorhebung im modernen 
Italienisch, Berlin, 1954, pp. 74-76) and by Frano Cale (“ Appunti su un 
tipo d’inversione del soggetto nelle novelle di Luigi Pirandello”; Studia 
romanica et anglica zagrabiensia, Dec. 1958, 87-97). Whereas Gossen had 
seen in the tendency to invert the given subject a phenomenon characteristic 
of the Italian language (and in particular of colloquial Italian), Cale, who 
shows no familiarity with Gossen’s work, appears to believe that such a 
sentence as Ma non poteva starsi zitto il magro giudice D’Andrea represents 
a particular device of Pirandello (it supposedly reflects his patronizing atti- 
tude toward the bourgeoisie whom, as characters of his works, as subjects 
of his sentences, he allows to dangle in the air in a ludicrous attitude of 
anticlimax!). His is a rather foolish article; Gossen’s treatment shows much 
more penetration and will be discussed later (see note 6). 

2 Mira, yo he pensado que tus parientes se deben preocupar ahora por ti, 
en muchas cosas. Mi madre dice que tu hermano no se ocupa mucho y que 
tu cuiada no es gran cosa la pobre. La isla y los demonios, Carmen Laforet, 
Barcelona 1952, p. 70. 
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the type *ella no es gran cosa la pobre, what is rejected is not la pobre 
but ella. And if we omit the ella, how should we interpret what is 
left except as “reprise of the unexpressed subject”? The relation- 
ship between no es gran cosa la pobre and she’s no great shakes, poor 
thing is surely the same as that between no es gran cosa and she’s no 
great shakes — or between ; Miente! and He’s lying!, tl ment!, which 
in turn suggests a parallel between; Miente Roberto! and He’s lying, 
Robert is!; il ment, Robert! Thus we see that if (1) explains (3), 
it may also serve to annihilate (2); perhaps, after all, the given sub- 
ject is not inverted in Spanish; this given element in post-verbal 
position may be simply something added appositionally to the subject- 
that-isn’t-there. Compare also: 


; Vaya si es bromista el senior don Antonio! / Me lo figuraba; es mucho 
eaballero don Mauricio / Es muy serio Gerardo, desde luego / Es muy atractivo 
tu capitan /Es un tio salado el tio ese/Es estipida esta muchacha / Es 
espantoso este Durdn. Absolutamente espantoso. 

;Gracias, misia, ;gua, que es lindo el regélver! / ;Engrasad! Es muy fuerte 
el arco de mi esposo / Es mono este vestido / Es bueno este vino, jeh? / Es 
muy modesta nuestra casa /j;Es curiosa la historia! /Creo que no es co- 


bardia ... Es... desesperanza .. .— Es logica esa desesperanza/... Y 
en ella es natural ese convencimiento. 
; Ay, ha abierto la boca! —Tendra hambre el angelito / ;Tiene unas pre- 


guntas la mocita! /Da miedo este hombre / No calculan, no se hacen cargo 
estos desgraciados. 

Tiene gracia eso / tiene gracia la cosa / Da nauseas vuestra pestilente prosa. 

Toca bien esta gente / No oye bien la pobre / Hacia mal Barbarita, pero 
muy mal, en .../No pica alto ni na el pollo /Se divierte tanto conmigo 
el pobre / ;No se olvida nunca la senora! 

Pero cae de su base esta hipétesis. ... 

;Se anima el hombre! / Pero él ya no es el amo. — Ha traspasao el probe / 
iNo le ha dicho nunca nada?— Nunca. Y sufre el infeliz. Pero .../Una 
rifa, y uma becerrada, y ...,y.... jNo descansa aquella cabeza! /“ Una 
Rivero, una auténtica Rivero,” afirma.... Y no miente el dngel mio. Es 
igual que ellos. 

Me alegra eso. Me alegra mucho lo que me dice. / Te iba a decir . . .— Me 
tiene sin cuidado lo que me ibas a decir./ Es el concepto de la medicina 
moderna. — No me convencen tales innovaciones. / Sera una muerte her- 
mosa . . .— No me convence eso de morir / No admito la separacién. — Me 
sorprende esta conducta, después de... . 

Pero cuando se trata de un amigo todo lo perdona este indigno Fray 
Ambrosio / Y todo eso lo hacia a maravilla aquel endiablado mozo. 

Habia una, gitana habia de ser la muy puerca ...,que... .* 


* The reader will have noticed that in none of these examples appears the 
comma that might have been expected (e.g. *Hs estupida, esta muchacha) ; 
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Thus because of the all-important fact that Spanish is a zero-subject 
language (a fact that seems to be mainly overlooked in studies of 
Spanish word order),* the constructions of inversion and reprise coin- 
cide: ° we may no longer speak glibly of the “inverted subject” as 
something self-evident. The possibility that the inverted given 


it was similarly lacking in the example offered above of overt reprise: 
. tu cufiada no es gran cosa la pobre. 

The fact is that whereas Italian writers are rather generous in their use 
of commas with reprise-in-disguise (see below), in Spanish this device of 
punctuation has only recently been making its appearance; there are a few 
contemporary writers who use it rather frequently, in particular Elena 
Quiroga, in each of whose novels the use has increased; before the fifties, 
however, it was practically non-existent. 

*I wonder if it has ever been mentioned before that, generally speaking, 
the zero-subject languages show much greater flexibility in regard to position 
of the subject than do those in which the subject must be expressed: loss of 
zero-subject status and crystallization of subject-position forming a part of 
the same process. 

Now we understand at least a part of the reason: if, for example, the Old 
French type trop fu maistre cil qui le fist has died out in the modern language, 
it is not because “inversion” has been replaced by normal word order, but 
because non-overt reprise has been replaced by overt reprise (ce devait étre 
un grand maitre, celui qui...). This possibility has not been sensed by 
Leonard Priestley (Reprise Constructions in French Prose: unpublished diss., 
University of Leeds, 1953), who notes with surprise that Old French, so given 
to reprise of the object, offers only rare cases of reprise of the subject. 

*The type of reprise which coincides with inversion of the subject is, 
obviously, that in which the appositional element follows the verb: c’est bon, 
ce vin (es bueno este vino). But French also knows reprise of the reverse 
type: ce vin, c’est bon. Does it not then follow that Sp. este vino es bueno 
needs also to be reconsidered? Perhaps it means “this wine, it’s good.” 
And this suggests that the example offered above as representing overt reprise 
(. .. y que tu cunada no es gran cosa la pobre) also needs to be reconsidered: 
perhaps it means: “. . . and as for your sister-in-law, she is no great shakes, 
poor thing” (note the context given above, note 2). 

But this particular problem (“ when is t} ; pre-verbal subject the subject? ”) 
will not be studied here. 

* That the potential subject may represent an appositional element is of 
course well known to students of ancient languages; it would seem, however, 
that it is the pronominal potential-subject that has mainly been singled out 
for appositional interpretation. Cf. Meillet, Introduction a Vétude compara- 
tive des langues indo-européennes, p. 128 (who speaks of the appositional 
use of ipse and omnes), and Marouzeau (La place du pronom personnel sujet 
en latin, Paris, 1907), who states of the personal pronouns (Ist and 2nd 
persons): “ L’un et l’autre peut étre considéré comme un véritable substantif 
construit en apposition & un sujet non exprimé, mais suffisamment indiqué 
par la flexion verbale” (p. 3). 

For the modern languages, the only scholar I know to have mentioned this 
possibility (for nouns as well as pronouns) is Gossen (see above), who points 
out that such a sentence as EZ’ galante il ciechino would be translated into 
French as ‘il est galant, l’aveugle’ and into German as ‘Er ist galant, der 
Blinde’ (p. 74); he also speaks, vaguely, of segmentation. At the same 
time, however, he continues to refer to the “inverted subject”: one could 
easily believe that for him Italian uses inversion instead of reprise, and that 
the fragmentation he mentions is merely a matter of intonation, not of syntax 
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potential-subject may be not the subject but an appositional element 
is a possibility that no one can deny; at the same time, however, we 
ean hardly jump to the conclusion that this possibility is always 
realized,’ we cannot write off the inverted given subject as non-existent: 


(he shows great interest in the intonational pattern revealed by his examples, 
an intonation, as he points out, often reflected in the use of the comma, e.g. 
y’ un porco, quel signor Duca!). It is only in a later section, in a few lines 
sandwiched between discussions of reprise of the object, that he states out- 
spokenly his belief that in e.g. e’ buono il tuo amico the segmentation is 
syntactical (even here, however, this most important statement is flattened 
out in a dependent clause): “ Obwohl syntaktisch auch im Italienischen im 
Typus HE” buono il tuo amico eine Segmentierung vorliegt, handelt es sich 
rein fiusserlich gesehen zunaichst um eine Frage der Wortstellung. Deshalb 
behandeln auch alle mir bekannten Grammatiker diesen Typus als Wortstel- 
lungsfall. Uber die zweifellos vorhandene Segmentation schweigen sie sich 
aus” (93-4). 

In addition to his diffidence it may be said that Gossen reveals too little 
preoccupation about the grave problems that arise (problems over which we 
shall agonize during the rest of this paper), once we begin to question the 
subject-status of the subject; only when treating the pronominal type voglio 
andare a casa, io does he appear to glimpse the problematic nature of “ reprise 
in disguise”; moreover, he seems to believe that the possibilities of apposi- 
tional interpretation are exhausted with the few types he offers. Nevertheless, 
if it is true that he is the first scholar to have pointed out the obvious 
possibility suggested by E’ un porco, quel signor Duca!, we can only regret 
that he took such great pains to hide his light under a bushel, thereby, very 
probably, preventing his observations from receiving the attention they 
deserved. 

7TIs it not at least theoretically possible that it is never realized: that the 
potential subject in Spanish is always the subject; that Spanish uses inversion 
instead of reprise? I think not. For while we are not in a position to prove 
the appositional nature of the examples just cited, there do exist in Spanish 
eases for which no other interpretation is possible save that of “reprise of 
unexpressed subject”; obviously a noun cannot be the subject of a verb in 
the first or second person (Sois asi los hombres, somos asi las mujeres) ; 
similarly we must interpret appositionally the following examples of lack 
of agreement: 


— Es triste, muy triste, etsas desavenencias en una familia como la nuestra, 
tan unida siempre: Benavente, La fuerza bruta y Lo cursi (Coleccion Aus- 
tral), p. 143. 

— La reptiblica nos hubiera bastao hace unos meses. Pero hoy creerme a mi 
que viene la revolucién. Es poco ya la repiblica si no tié dentro otra cosa. 
F. Camba, El Romancillo del Capitan Galan, p. 36. 

— A veces, a fin de mes, hay que fiar a las patronas hasta que el marido les 
manda fondos pero, al final, pagan todas, es raro la que se va sin pagar: 
C. J. Cela, Del Mino al Bidasoa, p. 210. 

Such examples remind us of the (far more frequent) French type with c’est 
plus uninflected predicate (c’est beau, la Gréce?; c’est long, une seconde; c’est 
charmant, ces petites bétes), or of the famous Latin passage triste est lupus 
in stabulis; the psyschology underlying this syntax is felt immediately by 
everyone, but we can only stammer, or gush, when we try to explain it 
“psychologically.” (It is not true, however, that lack of agreement is always 
proof of reprise; in some cases it may be due to the fact that the post-verbal 
element is felt as an object, as with the formula es preciso =‘ necesito, 
necesitamos,’ ef. “ Para alterar mi vida sin exponerme del todo al ridiculo, 
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how, then, can we distinguish the subject in Spanish from the reprise 
of the subject ? 

The examples listed above I offer as highly likely examples of 
“reprise in disguise ” because I feel that they would probably corre- 
spond to examples of overt reprise in French (and, occasionally, in 
English),* and because I believe that such a correspondence, at our 
present stage of knowledge, is the closest thing to proof in this regard 
that we can expect. Granted the validity of this belief,* why should 
we not proceed on a comparative basis with a large corpus of examples 
of “inversion” in Spanish, depending, however, not on feelings and 
guesses but on an examination of the results already obtained in the 
studies of French reprise? Each of the types of this construction 
would be moved over on to the material of our Spanish examples, and 
the correspondence or lack of correspondence checked. In this way 
we could find out how many of the possibilities of reprise realized in 
French are also realized in Spanish; then, as a result of the experience 
gained, during which we would have learned more and more about the 


seria preciso una gran pasion, y las grandes pasiones son siempre tragicas ”: 
Benavente, T'eatro xxv, 277.) 

* There is no doubt that reprise in English, including also reprise of subject 
plus verb, is less frequent than in French, at least in conversation (literary 
reprise is something else again). 

If this is true, what do we do instead? In some cases it may be that we 
say “X is Y” instead of “it’s Y, X (is)”; but there must be a number of 
other possibilities. 

*T am not unaware of the fact that many linguists will refuse to grant the 
validity of this belief; the present tendency to insist on the uniqueness of 
each language occasionally reaches thé extreme of denying the possibility of 
learning about one language from another. 

But it should be obvious that all those who, without reminiscences from 
French or English, have blindly taken it for granted that the Spanish inverted 
potential subject is the subject, have precisely not thought in terms of the 
Spanish system, with its possibility of zero-subject, i.e. its possibility of 
non-overt reprise. 

And since this reprise is (mainly) ambiguous in Spanish and (mainly) 
non-ambiguous in French, I am convinced that the ability to check the former 
by the latter would amount to a marvelous linguistic opportunity. To me it 
would be relatively indifferent what label we decide to give the Spanish paral- 
lels we might find: a systematic search for and classification of such parallels, 
if it were possible, would represent ‘the first major break-through in the 
analysis of the “inverted subject” in Spanish: we would begin to find 
“types,” whatever we call them; we would begin to see shapes, in this mass 
of jelly! 

? insist on my indifference to labels because I am aware that reprise of 
the unexpressed subject cannot be quite identical with reprise of the expressed 
subject. The first is, obviously, historically prior to the second; and in the 
languages where the second has come about, this must represent the result 
of a development in which, somehow, an original appositional element has 
“become” the subject. (A study of certain types of possible reprise in 
Spanish might show us the “subject” in the midst of this evolution.) 
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nature of reprise, we might even be able, working at last without the 
aid of French parallels, to isolate the types of reprise realized in 
Spanish but not in French. 

Unfortunately, such a systematic comparison is utterly impossible 
at the present time, since the French construction of reprise remains, 
for our purposes, largely unclassified: i.e. classified superficially 
according to form, and classified not at all according to word-material 
(unless the word-material is of a ‘ grammatical’ nature: e.g. pro- 
nouns). In spite of the numerous studies of French reprise that exist, 
this construction is still treated, except for the more tedious, semi- 
grammaticized types,’® as a “ stylistic device,” entirely in the air.” 

Abandoning hope, then, at the present time, of further help from 
French of a systematic nature, let us turn back to the group of exam- 
ples presented as candidates for reprise, to see what we can learn from 
them. If they have been chosen well (though at random), and if they 
all present certain characteristics in common, we should be able to 
draw up a list of properties of reprise which would serve to guide us, 
at the beginning, in an analysis of the inverted potential subject in 
Spanish. 

Three features characterize our examples: (1) the potential subject 
is highly given; (2) the predicate is of an emotional nature; 
(3) between the potential subject and the predicate there is an in- 
tonational break (a pause accompanied by lowering of pitch).’* This 


Consider, for example, the grammaticized type: c’est . . . ce qui 
(que) ... ; the existence of c’est vrai ce qu’a dit le patron? makes likely 
an appositional interpretation of jes cierto (verdad) lo que ha dicho el 
dueno? ete. 

11 The most impressive of the studies of French reprise is the historical and 
statistical work of Leonard, mentioned above. But he uses mainly only two 
formal distinctions: (1) between personal pronoun and all other substantives; 
and (2) between initial, medial and final position of the element of reprise. 
Thus he is able to use the same formula for c’était, cette maison, un ancien 
celier de... ,and Et puis, il Vintimidait, celui-la, décidément, avec son grand 
air sauvage, since they both show medial position of a reprise-element that 
is not a personal pronoun. 

As regards word-order, it should be obvious that “ medial position ” repre- 
sents (at least) two distinct possibilities, according to whether the complement 
immediately following the reprise-element is constitutive to the predicate or 
not; in the fragment il V’intimidait, celui-la, we have already a sufficient 
predicate (to which something else happens to have been added). But such 
a predication as c’était, cette maison is impossible. 

*2In the majority of the examples the subject, too, is represented by an 
emotional expression; but this is not always the case (es lindo el regélver). 

** There is perhaps also, in the predicate, a rise of pitch preceding the 
pause, but this seems to vary greatly. Gossen has described the jintonational 
pattern of E’ galante il ciechino as rise: pause: fall; he seems to find fluctua- 
tion only in the duration of the pause. 


” 
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should give us a tentative threefold criterion for the detection of 
reprise in disguise in Spanish. 

But this threefold criterion is pathetically crude. In the first place, 
it is badly formulated: two criteria from the plane of “meaning ” 
(givenness of “subject ” and subjectivity of predicate), and one from 
that of form, in this case, intonation. But intonation is determined 
by meaning; if the two meanings mentioned are sufficient to charac- 
terize reprise, it is they that have “ caused ” the intonation. If they 
are not sufficient (and I fear that they are not), then we have over- 
looked some third meaning which, either in conjunction with the other 
two, or independently of them, determines the intonation. 

Secondly, it should be evident that we will have difficulty in ap- 
plying the three criteria because of their elasticity. The given “ sub- 
ject,” for example: to what extent, in what way, should it be given? 
At night time, is the night given (era obscura la noche)? No more 
anguishing experience can be imagined than that of attempting to 
analyze hundreds and hundreds of examples in terms of givenness.** 
As for the degree and nature of the subjectivity of the predicate, 
already the few examples above show great variety: indeed, in ha 
traspasao el probe, it could be said that the predicate is factual: we 
have only the natural pathos given by the fact of death. It will not 
be easy to distinguish the factual from the emotional! As for the 
intonational break, it is surely not the same in all our examples; even 
an expert in such matters will have his difficulties in analyzing a 
corpus of examples of inverted potential-subject in terms of intonation. 

Thirdly, the three criteria, though they may be sufficient, are surely 
not necessary. Of course it is not necessary that the element of reprise 
be absolutely given: one of the several motives of overt reprise is pre- 
cisely the desire to add something new or specific to what was first 
stated only minimally, abstractly: one may say not only c’est beau, 
ce jardin but also c’est beau, un jardin qui ne pense pas encore aux 
hommes (Anouilh) ; the same flexibility, then, should be allowed for 
reprise in disguise. 

And if we cannot insist on givenness, neither can we, in general, 
insist on even a slight degree of pathos or a perceptible pause; in 


1*4Tf I have learned one thing from my efforts in attempting such classi- 
fication it is the futility of such an attempt in general; even within a single 
construction, one cannot classify givenness-of-subject in terms of the subject 
alone. One must classify first the predicate; each type allows a certain range 
of givenness to the subject. Perhaps one must always break down one thing 
by breaking down something else first. 
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such an example of overt reprise as tls sorlirent tous the predicate is 
absolutely factual — and who can hear the pause? ?* Thus we cannot, 
on these grounds, deny the possibility of reprise in Salieron todos; 
and if salieron todos may be interpreted appositionally, why not Sali 
el chico (ete., etc.) ? And these two criteria of pause and pathos will 
be mainly lacking whenever the inverted potential-subject is followed 
by a complement: estaban los dos sentados ‘they were both sitting’ 
(estaba el chico sentado, estaba yo sentado). 

And so we must try to isolate something whose form we can never 
see,*® whose tone we cannot always hear, whose meaning we cannot 
pin down; how can we hope to recognize reprise in Spanish when we 
know none of the necessary qualities of reprise in general ? 

The fact is that we may as well forget about reprise-in-general ; 
there must be different kinds of reprise, which we can hope to discover 
only by classifying our material according to formal and lexicological 
distinctions. Since estaba el chico sentado disturbs our picture, let 
us put aside, for the moment, all cases of V “S” C; if salieron todos 
is troublesome, let us treat separately indefinite pronouns; if lo he 
hecho yo mismo (note 15), then also personal pronouns. And we may 
even postpone consideration of salié el muchacho, since this is a binary: 
a binary is always expansible into a variety of ternaries; and if our 
salié el chico is so different from sufre el infeliz, this may be because 
it is convertible into V “S” © (salié el chico de la casa), whereas 
the other is convertible into V C “S” (sufre mucho el infeliz). And 
it is surely the word order V C “S” that is the home of the reprise 
with which we are the most familiar. 

Even if we limit ourselves at the beginning to this type, we will 
still have to face great difficulties of application of our three criteria, 
plus the fact that one of these (givenness of the potential subject) 
is not always necessary. But if we continue the breakdown, whenever 
necessary, into finer and finer formal types, these, in turn, being 
divided according to word material; if, in addition, we distinguish 
consistently between conversation and non-conversation; if, finally, 


15 While there is no perceptible pause in ils sortirent tous, this does have 
(or may have), in common with the other examples, a falling stress. But 
even this detail cannot always be expected in reprise; ef. je l’'ai fait moi-méme, 
which has rising stress (as does also lo he hecho yo mismo). 

1¢ If a comma be proof of reprise, then we can, after all, “see 
those few authors who use this device. 
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we study also examples with zero-subject ‘‘— then we may slowly 
begin to see the pattern in the carpet. Imagine, for example, that 
we could find at the beginning even one type describable in objective 
terms of which every single example would meet our three require- 
ments, then we would have made order at one point.1* And order 
makes for order: what we would learn from an analysis of such a pure 
type would help us to extract the same essence from an impure type — 
which might even show us how or where the pure becomes impure, 
that is, develops. 

So, in the interests of discovering reprise-in-disguise, we must do, 
to our examples of inverted potential-subject, what should already 
have been done to the examples of what we used to call Inverted Sub- 
ject: simply, make a precise classification. Why was such an analysis 
of form not done before by the formalists, why have they failed so 
lamentably? Obviously, it is only the mentalist who has any chance 
of learning how to deal with form, for it is only meaning that can 
help us to discern the formal distinctions that matter: each new 
semantic distinction recognized leads to the recognition of finer formal 
distinctions, which leads, in turn, to the recognition of new semantic 
distinctions. Only with this to-and-fro movement is progress possible. 


The Johns Hopkins University ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


17 That is, our study of es buena Maria should include also a study of the 
simple es buena; a classification of the word-material of the latter should 
throw light, considerable light, on our problem. 

So far as I know, no one has attempted an analysis of the “ minimal sub- 
ject ’: that is, in a language like Spanish, of predications with zero-subject; 
in a language like French, predications with pronoun subject; I fear it is not 
sufficiently realized that it is such types that represent the basis of predica- 
tion in Indoeuropean; one still offers John ate a ham sandwich as a favorite 
type instead of he ate a ham sandwich (which is perhaps 500 times more 
frequent). It is not the pronoun that is the substitute for a noun, but the 
noun that is the substitute for the pronoun—or for zero, which may also 
be replaced by a pronoun. 

18It may be that I have found such a pure type in es buena Maria: i.e. 
the “subject” is a noun in the singular referring to a human individual 
(i.e. not to a type, as with el poeta) ; the verb is the copula ser (not estar!) ; 
the tense is the present; the predicate is an adjective; the sentence is declara- 
tive, affirmative, independent; the example is taken from conversation. So 
far, in all my examples that satisfy these conditions the “subject” is clearly 
given, the predicate is emotional, and the intonational break can be heard a 
block away. — But as yet I have found only 34 examples of this formal type 
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De Visé’s Les Seurs rivales Retrieved? 


It is known that de Visé wrote Les Seurs rivales, in one act and 
now lost, which was played five times between July 26 and August 4, 
1696 at the Comédie-Frangaise.t It is suggested here that this play 
might be the anonymous comedy in MS lodged in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and entitled L’amant bien venu ou les deux seurs rivalles * 
since it is within the realm of plausibility that the subtitle in the 
MS may have been the title by which the play was designated origin- 
ally: it describes the central situation more fully and more closely. 
The fact that the MS is anonymous would not constitute grounds for 
a possible objection to this hypothesis: the play was considered to be 
anonymous until the late Professor Lancaster noted the probability 
that it was by de Visé by reason of his having received author’s shares 
when the comedy was played with Andromaque on July 29, 1696 
(loc. cit.). 

The first surprising fact revealed by an examination of this play is 
that it is not a comedy at all in spite of having served as a companion- 
piece for a tragedy and bearing a title implying comic developments. 
The basic situation is established when the Comte de Mondoura 
attempts to enlist the older sister’s aid in winning the younger sister’s 
hand, and the latter is misled into believing that the count is courting 
Emilie. So Alcea rejects the count while her older sister enlists their 
mother’s aid in thwarting the count’s suit for Alcea’s hand. But once 
the dramatist has established the triangle, he evolves a situation that 
is by no means comic. For when the count pretends to prefer Emilie 
at Alcea’s suggestion, he finds himself obliged to kill his supposed 
rival, the duke, in a duel. Thrown into jail for this act, he manages 
to escape only by means of a pliant jailer and a silken rope concealed 
in a cake. 

It is not true, then, that the play is a pure tragedy since, among 
other things, the ending is “ happy.” But there is not a single trace 
of comedy of intrigue, manners, or character. The tone of the play 
might best be described, perhaps, as tragi-comic, if it were not for 
the fact that at times it seems more in the manner of an operetta or 
even of a novel by Mlle de Scudéry. 


1Cf. H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Baltimore, 1929-1942), Iv, 847. 

2Cf. Henri Omont, Bibliothéque nationale; catalogue général des manu- 
serits frangais; ancien supplément francais, I, nos. 6171-9560 du fonds frangais 
(Paris, 1895), 333, #9245 (3061), deuxiéme portefeuille. 
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Nor is the composition marked by the brevity that one expects to 
find in a play given with a tragedy. Excluding the two pages devoted 
to the title and the “noms des personnages,” the MS is composed of 
twenty-one full and ciosely written pages with stage directions being 
crammed into narrow margins on more than one occasion. Nor is 
any space consumed by indicating changes of scene since the copyist, 
after writing “ Acte et Scene Premiere ” [sic] at the top of the first 
page of the text of the play itself, does not stop to indicate any 
subsequent changes in scene. But, if one is curious enough to apply 
the classical rule of a scene being established whenever a character 
enters or exists, the play is found to contain no fewer than forty-one 
scenes! And, if one entertains the folly of enforcing the tenet that an 
act is accomplished when all the characters on stage exit simultane- 
ously, the play is found to be in five acts with the fourth act containing 
a single scene! 

But this lack of indication of division into scene and act, if the 
dramatist had intended both such divisions originally, may be attri- 
buted to the carelessness of a hasty copyist who falls into such errors 
as inadvertently confusing the names of the two sisters, joining 
singular subjects with plural verbs and vice versa, modifying feminine 
nouns with masculine adjectives, and indulging in such oddities as 
“le duc vient d’entré” or “sont-elle rentré,” to mention only a few 
of the frequent lapsi calamt. In fact, the nature of these errors induces 
the conclusion that the MS is not the original, that its author was not 
even using another MS for the establishment of his text. For the 
mistakes in the MS are largely phonetic in quality and suggest that 
the copyist was making a hurried attempt to record the speeches as he 
heard them on the stage. In fact, even the stage-directions seem to 
have a descriptive rather than a directive ring. 

The reason why the play was so poorly received, of course, would 
scarely be lodged in the fact of a careless or hurried scribe. The play 
itself would have to offer the explanation. And, indeed, even a cursory 
examination of the MS furnishes ample clues as to why de Visé never 
enjoyed more than the most fleeting success with his play. 

In the first place, an audience accustomed to the classical pattern 
might have rejected the play on the grounds that it was too long and 
not comic enough to furnish relief for a regular tragedy. Also, its 
author showed little concern for some of the most rudimentary rules 
of the theater. No pretense whatever is made of observing the unity 
of place: the first six scenes occur “ dans un salon simplement meublé 
ou donnent d’un cété ’appartement de la marquise et de l’autre celui 
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d’Alcea”; in the remaining scenes, except for the last, “ Les decora- 
tions represente [sic] un champestre avec des fleurs, promenade, 
cabinet de verdure ”; at the very end of the play the lovers and four 
other characters appear making their escape “dans une chaloupe a 
force de ramer.” In the middle of the play, the injunction not to 
permit violence or bloodshed is disobeyed when “ Le comte tue le duc ” 
and he puts “ Alcea dans un fauteuil tout evanouie.” And vratsem- 
blance suffers throughout the play, because the entire situation is 
based in the first place upon a childish misunderstanding that could 
be eliminated so easily by chance, if not by necessity, that it is difficult 
to understand why the characters persist in ignoring the cause of their 
troubles. 

Secondly and aside from the peculiar dictates of the seventeenth 
century stage, the play has basic faults in composition. For example, 
when the dramatist feels the need for another character, such as the 
duke, he pulls him in by the hair only to have him killed so that the 
count may be thrown into jail so that Alcea may contrive his escape 
so that they may run away to marry, etc., etc. Thus, the play seems 
to be spun out without genuine structure or real motivation. For 
whatever psychological reasons the characters have for making de- 
cisions, it is clear that it is the dramatist and not their own person- 
alities that constitute their strength or weakness. Also, the entrances 
of the characters are in too many instances accompanied by an almost 
puerile observation to the effect that it is about time for them to 
appear. There is a multiplicity of long expository speeches explain- 
ing why this or that has happened and is about to happen, a feature 
that is especially deleterious in a prose composition. 

It is obviously a disfavor to Donneau de Visé to blow the dust off 
L’Amant bien venu ow les deux seurs rivalles and present it as the 
product of his pen. But, while there is very little reason to recommend 
it, this lack of merit would remove all doubt as to why the play 
disappeared so quickly and so completely from repertory and why, 
perhaps, the actors of the Comédie-Frangaise were to decline his 
next offering. 


Marquette University SPIRE PITOU 
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“Vertu’”’ dans La Nouvelle Heloise 


“11 est impossible dans un long ouvrage de donner toujours le 
méme sens aux mémes mots,” avoue Rousseau dans I’ mile.’ Surtout, 
pouvons-nous ajouter, si un mot revient presque a chaque page, 
comme c’est le cas pour vertu dans La Nouvelle Héloise. Dans sa 
préface déja, auteur nous avertit que ce roman doit déplaire a 
“ceux qui ne croyent pas a la vertu” (2¢me Préface). Dés les 
premiéres pages Saint Preux déclare sa dévotion a Julie et a la vertu; 
dans sa derniére lettre Julie atteste son triomphe. 

On s’acharne 4 trouver une morale dans La Nouvelle Héloise. 11 
faudrait auparavant s’assurer qu’on s’entend bien sur les mots qui 
doivent lui servir de base. I] est évident, en effet, que Rousseau 
emploie vertu dans un sens trés général parfois, parfois dans un sens 
particulier. Littré définit vertu de la fagon suivante: 1° Force morale, 
courage; 2° Ferme résolution de fuir le mal et de suivre le bien; 5° 
Chasteté. Par contre, si l’on cherche la définition de l’Encyclopédie 
de 1765, on trouve comme premier sens, le seul mentionné sous la 
rubrique “langue francaise: ” “ pudeur, chasteté.” Plus bas, avec la 
mention “critique sacrée” entre parenthéses, et des citations de la 
Bible en exemple, on trouve le sens “force et valeur.” Un “homme 
vertueux ” (Morale) est “un homme qui a l’habitude d’agir con- 
formément aux loix naturelles et a ses devoirs.” Ce que Littré ne 
mentionne qu’en cinquiéme lieu est donc bien le sens premier du mot 
au dix-huitiéme siécle. : 

En examinant de prés le roman de Rousseau on peut tout d’abord 
constater que l’auteur s’est, 4 cet égard, conformé 4 l’usage de son 
temps: Vertu, dans La Nouvelle Héloise, c’est, les trois quarts du 
temps, chasteté. 

Dans ce sens, Rousseau l’emploie parallélement 4 innocence, pureté, 
honnéteté : 


Rappellez-vous ces tems de bonheur et d’innocence ou ce feu si vif et si doux 
dont nous étions animés épuroit tous nos sentimens, ot sa sainte ardeur nous 
rendoit la pudeur plus chére et l’honnéteté plus aimable . . . songez a ces 
momens si courts et trop peu goftés ot l’amour se paroit 4 nos yeux de tous 
les charmes de la vertu, et ol nous nous aimions trop pour former entre nous 
des liens désavoués par elle. (III, 59-60)? 


1 J.-J. Rousseau, @uvres complétes (Paris: Hachette), 1909, 1, 76. 
? L’édition utilisée est: J.-J. Rousseau, La Nouvelle Héloise, édité par Daniel 
Mornet (Paris: Hachette), 1925. 
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“Tlonneur,” pour une femme, est un autre synonyme: 


Ressouviens-toi de ces momens délicieux .. . ott les homages rendus & l’hon- 
neur tournoient tous au profit de Pamour. (TI, 115) 


On ne peut douter du sens restreint de vertu en voyant que Claire 

écrit au sujet de Julie (qui a toute admiration de Rousseau, et qui 
doit éveiller la nétre) qu’elle a perdu sa verlu aprés sa faute: 
Mais toi, Julie, 6 toi qui brOlant d’une flamme pure et fidelle n’¢étois coupable 
qu'aux yeux des hommes, et n’avois rien d& te reprocher entre le ciel et toi! 
toi qui te faisois respecter au milieu de tes fautes; toi qui livrée & d’im- 
puissans regrets nous forgois d‘adorer encore les vertus que tu n’avois plus. 
(ILI, 264) 


et cela, soulignons-le, quoiqu’elle fait sans reproche aux yeux du ciel. 
On remarquera aussi que verlu est ici au pluriel, quoiqu’il ne puisse 
s’agir que des vertus de la famille de chasteté. 

Ce sens du mot, dit Littré, ne s’emploie guére qu’en parlant des 
femmes, et dans I’Hneyclopédie on donne pour exemple une lettre de 
Mme de Lambert 4 sa fille. Pourtant Rousseau parle parfois de cette 
vertu chez Saint Preux. 


Je frémirois de porter la main sur tes chastes attraits.... Non, quand je 
cesserai d’aimer la vertu, je ne t’aimerai plus; & ma premiére licheté, je ne 
veux plus que tu m’aimes, (II, 20) 

Une nuit, une seule nuit a changé pour jamais toute mon ime, Ote-moi ce 
dangereux souvenir, et je suis vertueux. (III, 40) 


Cela est encore plus clair dans le récit des aventures de Lord 
Bomston : 


Elle avoit compté sur les dangers de ce téte-d-téte; elle ne s’étoit pas trompée 
en cela: mais comptant qu'il y succomberoit, elle se trompa: toute son adresse 
ne fit que rendre le triomphe de la vertu plus éclatant et plus douloureux a 
l'un et a l'autre. (IV, 389) 


Mais d’autre part Julie dit toujours qu’elle a perdu toute sa vertu, 
et que sa vertu ne réside plus qu’en son amant (II, 117; II, 274), soit 
que méme chez Rousseau la chasteté reste avant tout une vertu 
féminine (d’autant plus que, comme nous le verrons plus loin, elle 
est étroitement liée aux devoirs et aux lois sociales), soit qu’il 
superpose ici comme en tant d’autres passages deux sens du mot 
vertu. 

La chasteté-vertu que Julie pleure n’est pas absolue, naturellement. 
Julie condamne le célibat des prétres. Quant a elle, elle perd son 
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mépris d’elle-méme quand elle pense qu’elle est ou qu’elle deviendra la 
femme de Saint Preux. En songeant a la proposition de Milord 
Kdouard qui lui permettrait d’épouser son amant, elle écrit: 


Quoi... [je pourrais l’étre] et je ne suis pas déj& femme vertueuse, et 
chaste mére de famille? (II, 262) 


Quand elle forme le projet de devenir enceinte pour forcer son pére 
a la marier 4 Saint Preux c’est parce que 
J’espérai tirer de ma faute un moyen de la réparer.... Je le demandois au 
Ciel comme le gage de mon retour & la vertu et de notre bonheur commun. 
(111, 50) 


Cette vertu, une fois perdue, peut donc se regagner. Mais plus tard 
Julie insistera sur le fait qu’il faut une sorte de miracle pour cela. 
Mariée 4 Wolmar, elle sera vertueuse dés qu’elle aura pris la résolution 
de renoncer physiquement 4 Saint Preux: 


Je crus me sentir renaitre; je crus recommencer une autre vie. Douce et 
consolante vertu, je la recommence pour toi; c’est toi qui me la rendras 
chére; c’est & toi que je la veux consacrer. Ah, j’ai trop appris ce qu’il en 
cofite & te perdre pour t’abandonner une seconde fois! (III, 64) 


Sur son lit de mort elle pourra écrire que “la vertu [lui] reste sans 
tache ” (LV, 333). 

On a beaucoup écrit sur ’ambiguité de La Nouvelle Héloise, congu 
comme oeuvre ou triompherait la passion, mal corrigé en apologie 
du mariage de raison. La lettre 15 de la troisiéme partie, ou Julie 
propose l’adultére, a souvent été citée dans ces débats. En écrivant 
“ Nature, 6 douce nature, reprends tous tes droits!” (III, 37) elle 
semble en effet faire appel 4 la nature comme protectrice de son amour 
pour Saint Preux. M. B. Ellis qui, dans son livre si intéressant Julie 
or la Nouvelle Héloise, A Synthesis of Rousseau’s Thought * souligne 
Punité du roman, est convaincue que Julie perd momentanément la 
raison en écrivant cette lettre (p. 11). Il est intéressant de constater 
ici que, méme dans ce passage, le sens du mot vertu ne change pas. 
Continuons la citation: “j’abjure les barbares vertus qui t’anéantis- 
sent,” et, plus bas: “ Devoir, honneur, vertu, tout cela ne me dit 
plus rien.” Julie, égarée ou non, sait qu’elle abandonne “ la vertu,” et 
la vertu, ici comme si souvent chez elle, c’est la chasteté et l’obéissance 
aux lois sociales. Il ne s’agit pas de bonté ou d’oubli de soi, puisque 


*M. B. Ellis, Julie ou la Nouvelle Héloise, A Synthesis of Rousseau’s 
Thought (1749-1759) (Toronto: University of Toronto Press), 1949. 
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c’est pour rendre tous ceux qu’elle aime heureux a ses dépens qu’elle 
songe 4 adopter une solution qui lui répugne. 

D’autres passages font ressortir encore plus clairement combien cette 
vertu est étroitement liée 4 l’obéissance aux lois sociales. Julie a fait 
serment que jamais elle n’épousera un autre que Saint Preux si 
ce n’est de son consentement parce que, constate-t-elle plus tard: 


La vertu est si nécessaire & nos ceurs, que quand on a une fois abandonné 
la véritable, on s’en fait ensuite une & sa mode, et l’on y tient plus fortement, 
peut-étre parce qu’elle est de notre choix. (III, 52)* 


La foi 4 un serment contraire aux lois sociales n’est pas du ressort 
de la vertu. 

Il ne suffit pas d’agir selon sa conscience: pour étre vraiment 
vertueuz, il faut respecter les lois sociales jusque dans les apparences: 


Une femme vertueuse ne doit pas seulement mériter l’estime de son mari 
mais l’obtenir; s’il la blAme, elle est blimable; et ffit-elle innocente, elle a 
tort sitét qu’elle est soupgonnée; car les apparences mémes sont au nombre 
de ses devoirs. (II, 350) 


Si tout le dix-huitiéme siécle a employé vertu dans le sens de 
chasteté, pourquoi tant y insister ici? C’est d’abord parce que Rousseau 
est si prodigue de ce mot qu’il ne peut manquer d’attirer l’attention. 
Nous l’avons dit: avant de chercher dans La Nouvelle Héloise la base 
d’une morale nouvelle, comme l’ont fait plusieurs, il faut s’assurer 
qu’elle repose sur des termes bien compris. On ne saurait trop montrer 
combien Rousseau, qu’on déclare si souvent romantique, l’est peu quant 
i la morale, et que s’il se sert des mémes mots que ses successeurs, 
c’est rarement dans le méme sens. Enfin et surtout l’emploi de ce mot 
et tout particuliérement sa fréquence est fort révélateur de l’attitude 
de Rousseau envers les femmes, et, par extension, de sa propre 
psychologie. Pour Rousseau la pudeur était la qualité essentielle, 
“naturelle ” des femmes: nous le voyons dans les lettres sur Paris ot 
il prétend s’insurger seul contre l’impudicité régnante, nous le voyons 
dans l’organisation du petit royaume de Julie ot hommes et femmes 
sont strictement séparés, usage qu’il loue aussi dans les lettres sur 
Genéve (quatriéme partie, lettre 5) ; il parle longuement de la pudeur 
et de la modestie dans la lettre 4 d’Alembert, il y reviendra quand il 
décrit l’éducation de Sophie dans l’Emtle. La femme n’est rien sans 
pudeur, elle n’est rien sans “vertu.” Si elle perd cette vertu 
premiére, elle risque de perdre toutes les autres. 


*C’est nous qui soulignons. 
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Je veux étre chaste, parce que c’est la premiére vertu qui nourrit toutes les 
autres. (III, 66) 


écrit Julie aprés son mariage. 
Plus sévére que la plupart des moralistes, Rousseau ne limite pas 
cette loi aux femmes. Julie écrit au sujet de Saint Preux: 


Un homme ardent et sensible, jeune et gargon, veut étre continent et chaste; 
il sait, il sent, il l’a dit mille fois, que la force de l’4me qui produit toutes 
les vertus tient & la pureté qui les nourrit toutes. (IV, 220-221) 


Ainsi chez les Grecs la mesure était-elle vertu premiére. Rousseau 
qui a transmis son extréme sensualité 4 Julie — se trouvant mal a la 
suite d’un baiser—ainsi qu’a Saint Preux, fait de ses héros les 
théoriciens de la chasteté. 

I] est révélateur 4 cet égard de noter que Mme Riccoboni, qui peint 
elle aussi des scénes de séduction ot triomphe la vertu, n’emploie pour 
ainsi dire jamais ce mot, et que, quand il apparait, ce n’est pas dans 
le sens restreint qu’il a si souvent chez Rousseau. On s’attendrait a le 
trouver 4 chaque page de Clarissa. Richardson, au contraire, semble 
presque l’éviter, méme dans les lettres ot Lovelace explique 4 Belfort 
pourquoi et comment il veut séduire Clarissa, méme quand amis et 
ennemis l’entourent de questions et de reproches, méme quand 
Clarissa explique comment elle a été violée. 

Parmi les autres vertus, celle qui revient le plus souvent dans 
La Nouvelle Héloise est la bienfaisance. Aprés avoir découvert qu’elle 
s’occupe des malheureux, Saint Preux se met 4 respecter la jeune 
femme frivole qui est son hétesse dans une partie de campagne pres de 
Paris. Julie, méme au comble de son désespoir, n’abandonne jamais 
cette vertu-la. Saint Preux lui-méme est appelé 4 la pratiquer pour 
sauver Claude Anet et Fanchon Regard du désespoir: 


Qu’on est heureux de pouvoir bien faire en servant ce qu’on aime, et réunir 
ainsi dans le méme soin les charmes de l’amour et de la vertu. (II, 145) 


Nous retrouvons sous la plume de Claire une liste des autres vertus 
essentielles : 
Combien de vertus te restent pour une qui s’est altérée? En seras-tu moins 


douce, moins sincére, moins modeste, moins bienfaisante? (II, 110) 


Ce sont la les vertus plus spécifiquement féminines. Julie énumére 
celles que Saint Preux doit s’efforcer d’acquérir: 


Chacun . . . doit aimer son pays, étre intégre et courageux, tenir sa foi, méme 
aux dépens de sa vie. Les vertus privées sont souvent d’autant plus sublimes 


to 
ou 
13) 
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qu’elles n’aspirent point & l’approbation d’autrui mais seulement au bon 
témoignage de soi-méme, et la conscience du juste lui tient lieu des louanges 


de l’univers. (II, 296) 


On voit que si la vertu-chasteté dépend de l’opinion, les autres vertus 
ne doivent étre entravées en rien par le jugement de la société, et 
gagnent méme a rester secrétes. 

Quelle est cette société 4 laquelle Rousseau fait ’honneur de l’établir 
juge de la conduite des femmes? Ce n’est certes pas la société 
parisienne qui, selon lui, a perdu tout sens moral, et ot les vertus ne 
survivent que par accident. Mais ce n’est pas non plus cette société 
idéale du Contrat social, fondée essentiellement, comme le souligne 
Cassirer, pour créer les conditions nécessaires 4 la vie vertueuse.® 
Claire vit 4 Lausanne quand Julie s’inquiéte de ce qu’elle puisse donner 
prétexte 4 la médisance. Si Saint Preux doit cacher ses vertus, c’est 
bien que la société existante est incapable de les estimer a leur juste 
valeur. Quoique ses personnages aiment a se réfugier dans la société 
idéale de ce roman, 4 Clarens, Rousseau les laisse dans le monde 
pendant une bonne partie de l’ceuvre, un monde de province, moins 
corrompu que celui de la métropole, mais non le monde ow tous les 
cceurs s’entendent. Il donne done a ses femmes les juges les plus 
sévéres qui soient: une société sans indulgence parce qu’elle n’a pas 
oublié la morale mais ne peut s’y conformer. Pour nous, descendants 
des Victoriens, nous ne voyons la qu’un conservatisme extréme. Mais 
pour Rousseau qui vivait 4 Paris ot dans le monde littéraire on tendait 
4 abolir méme théoriquement des régles de conduite qui n’étaient plus 
guére suivies en pratique, il s’agissait d’une morale a réinventer. 
Ainsi, méme dans ce domaine, il a pu passer pour radical et révolu- 
tionnaire. 

Mais l’exercice de ces vertus ne suflit pas 4 faire un homme vertueuz. 
Pour que sa vertu soit enti¢rement “ vertueuse ” elle doit étre liée a 
la religion, et ’homme qui l’exerce doit faire preuve de force d’Ame. 
Parce qu’ils ont su se vaincre, Caton et Brutus sont des exemples de 
vertus triomphantes. Julie et Saint Preux ont le bonheur d’étre nés 
avec un penchant au bien, comme ils le répétent constamment, mais 
ce n’est que dans la lutte contre la passion qu’il deviendront véritable- 
ment vertueux. Ainsi, en lui demandant de sacrifier une entrevue 
intime avec elle au sort de Fanchon, Julie écrit 4 Saint Preux: 


5 E. Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, translated and edited 
by Peter Gay (New York: Columbia University Press), 1954, p. 65. 
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Il faut que ce mot de vertu ne soit qu’un vain nom, ou qu'elle exige des 
sacrifices. ... Malheur & qui ne sait pas sacrifier un jour de plaisir aux 
devoirs de ’humanité. (II, 141) 


Il n’y a point de vertu sans force, et le chemin du vice est la lacheté. 
(IV, 5) 


Chére amie, ne savez-vous pas que la vertu est un état de guerre, et que 
pour y vivre on a toujours quelque combat 4 rendre contre soi? (IV, 244) 


telle est opinion de Milord Edouard et de Claire. 

Depuis l’article de G. Havens (“The Theory of Natural Goodness 
in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise,’ MLN Nov. 1921) on a reconnu ce 
sens de “force d’d4me” que posséde parfois vertu chez Rousseau, 
rappelant l’origine latine du mot. 11 a été fort bien mis en évidence 
dans le livre de M. B. Ellis que nous citions plus haut. Toutefois il 
peut sembler que dans son effort de démontrer l’unité de la pensée de 
Rousseau, l’auteur se laisse parfois entrainer un peu loin. Dans La 
Nouvelle Héloise Rousseau n’a pas toujours été philosophe. Dr. Ellis 
Vavoue elle-méme (p. 13). Si on avait demandé 4 Rousseau ce que 
signifiait pour lui le mot vertu, il aurait peut-étre repris la définition 
que cite Mornet, tirée de la lettre 4 M. de * * * du 15 janvier 1769: 
“ce mot de vertu signifie force. I] n’y a point, de vertu sans combat, 
il n’y en a point sans victoire. La vertu ne consiste pas seulement a 
étre juste, mais 4 |’étre en triomphant de ses passions, en régnant sur 
son propre cceur ete.” (II, 381, note 2). Il n’en est pas moins vrai 
que cette définition rendrait incompréhensible bien des passages si on 
Vappliquait chaque fois que parait ce mot favori de Rousseau. 

Comment s’assurer que cette force d’fime s’emploie au bien? Julie 
convertie dit que c’est en s’appuyant sur la foi: 


Adorez l’Etre Eternel.... Rien n’existe que par celui qui est. C’est lui 
qui donne un but a la justice, une base & la vertu, un prix & cette courte vie 
employée & lui plaire. (III, 67-68) 


Saint Preux, commentant la vertu sans foi de Wolmar, est d’accord 
avec elle: 


Cet homme si sage, si raisonnable, si loin de toute espéce de vice, si peu soumis 
aux passions humaines, ne croit rien de ce qui donne un prix aux vertus, et, 
dans l’innocence d’une vie irréprochable, il porte au fond de son ceur l’affreuse 
paix des méchans. (IV, 101) 


Définir ce-que Rousseau entend par foi et religion, ce que signifie 
Dieu pour lui et comment homme vertueux apprend quelle est la 
volonté de ce Dieu dépasserait le cadre de cette étude. 
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Basée sur la foi, toujours en éveil, “la vertu” méne au bonheur, et 
il ne peut y avoir de bonheur sans elle. La passion est-elle ennemie de 
la vertu? Il est certain qu’elle a mis en danger la vertu-chasteté, et 
done toutes les vertus, de Julie, qui écrit 4 Saint Preux: 


La ... tu verras ce simulacre éternel du vrai beau ... que nos passions 
souillent sans cesse sans pouvoir jamais l’effacer. (II, 294) 


Mais un peu plus loin elle parait se contredire: 


L’on ne peut sans amour avoir les sentimens sublimes d’une Ame forte. 
(II, 298) 


M. de Wolmar pense de méme que les grandes ceuvres viennent des 
dimes passionnées, et que la supréme vertu n’est pas froide: 


Il n’y a que des Ames de feu qui sachent combattre et vaincre. Tous les 
grands efforts, toutes les actions sublimes sont leur ouvrage; la froide raison 
n’a jamais rien fait d’illustre, et l’on ne triomphe des passions qu’en les 
opposant l’une & l’autre. Quand celle de la vertu vient 4 s’élever, elle domine 
seule et tient tout en équilibre; voila comment se forme le vrai sage, qui n’est 
pas plus qu’un autre a l’abri des passions, mais qui seul sait les vaincre par 
elles-mémes. (III, 253) 


Il est certain que si la vertu réside dans le combat, seules les 
passions 4 vaincre peuvent mener 4 la vertu. Mais, comme [écrit 
Rousseau dans la lettre 4 M. de * * * citée plus haut, encore faut-il 
en triompher. 

Le mot vertu, tel qu’il est employé dans La Nouvelle Héloise, refléte 
tour 4 tour les diverses convictions morales de l’auteur. Ce mot qui 
nous est devenu si suspect comme tout ce qui est teinté de morale et 
de didactisme, pouvait 4 lui seul susciter en Rousseau de longues 
extases.° Quoi d’étonnant, dés lors, qu’il soit souvent difficile de 
constater avec précision 4 quoi ce mot correspond dans La Nouvelle 
Héloise. Méme dans les citations que nous avons choisies, divers sens 
secondaires se superposent probablement au sens principal. Dans 
d’autres passages ils se mélent encore davantage. I] est bien malaisé 
de savoir ce que veut dire Julie au désespoir quand elle “ ose désespérer 
de la vertu” (III, 59). Alors, “sa force est nulle, son courage est 
éteint, sa vertu n’est plus rien” (III, 22). Saint Preux, lui, “ jouit 
encore de [ses] premiéres vertus” (II, 278) aprés que son amante 


* Cf. Les Confessions: “ Jusque-la j’avais été bon: dés lors je devins ver- 
tueux, ou du moins enivré de la vertu.... Pendant quatre ans au moins 
que dura cette effervescence dans toute sa force, rien de grand et de beau 
ne peut entrer dans un ceur d’homme, dont je ne fusse capable entre le ciel 
et moi.” (Muvres completes, viii, 298. 
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s'est donnée a lui, et elle se lamente: “la vertu que j’abandonnai 
m’abandonne a son tour” (II, 266). Certainement ce mot est souvent 
Ja lans unique intention de parler au cceur, et doit éveiller en nous 
une vision de tout ce qui est louable, touchant, moral, doit planer au- 
dessus du texte divinisé par la sublime auréole du Beau et du Bien. 

Au centre de cette auréole est l’idée de pureté, de pureté physique 
méme. Son importance ne doit pas nous étonner chez l’enfant de cette 
grave ville de Genéve qui condamna 4 la prison le grand-pére de 
Vauteur pour avoir visité de trop prés demoiselle Jeanne, qui demanda 
compte 4 sa mére de ses rencontres avec un certain Vincent Sarrazin 
(III, 207, note 1), chez celui qu’initia 4 ’amour physique comme 
malgré lui sa froide maman Warens, et qui préféra toujours adorer 
d’une certaine distance les femmes qu’il estimait. Jamais il ne se 
révolta contre le puritanisme de sa ville natale, qui au contraire était 
pour lui comme une maquette de la perfection. Mais pour suivre 
l’idéal qu’elle lui proposait, il dut soutenir un rude combat contre des 
sens enflammés par une imagination qui ne se refusait rien. Les 
lettres 4 Mme d’Houdetot nous montrent ce combat et comment Rous- 
seau s’en fait gloire, méme dans une situation ot il est, au fond, 
inutile. Faut-il chercher dans cette lutte le lien psychologique entre 
les deux sens dominants de vertu que nous avoins trouvés dans La 
Nouvelle Héloise: vertu-force d’fme, que Rousseau voulait sans aucun 
doute présenter comme le sens principal, — les discussions théoriques 
qu’il y consacre le prouvent, — et vertu-chasteté qui reste, peut-étre 
4 son insu, le sens le plus fréquent? I] est certain en tout cas que 
si la vertu-maitrise de soi est la vertu supréme, dans La Nouvelle 
Héloise Rousseau n’a permis d’y prétendre qu’a ceux dont l’amour 
doit étre vaincu par la vertu-chasteté. 


Brandeis University ELEONORE M. ZIMMERMANN 


Lope de Vega’s Exertions for the 
Abolition of the Unities in Dramatic Practice 


It is well-known that Lope de Vega Carpio (1562-1635) took a 
firm stand against the pseudo-Aristotelian unities in his dramatic 
production, but I think it is not equally well-known that he tried to 
win over a dramatist of another country by writing him letters in 
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order to convince him of the fact that the unity of time in particular 
was an undesirable fetter interfering with the natural development 
of the plot. 

In the works of a contemporary Italian playwright, Jaccppo Cico- 
gnini (1577-1633), who spent most of his life in Florence and was a 
member of several Academies (Intronatt, Instancabili and Incostantt), 
about whose life I am shortly going to publish several documents, we 
get a glimpse of Lope’s propaganda against the unity of time. 

Indeed Jacopo Cicognini, the father of the better-known Giacinto 
Andrea, had persistently observed the unities in his plays, only occa- 
sionally disregarding the strictest precepts of the unity of action in 
his comedies, by presenting two “ amori,” whereas in tragedies, serious 
drama and operas he did not admit of any disregard of the unities, 
especially of the unity of action: “non siano due fili e due azzioni, 
ma un filo, una azzione sola,” he wrote in the foreword “ L’Autore a 
Cortesi Lettori ” preceding his comedy La Finta Mora.* 

In 1625, the date of publication of this play, Jacopo Cicognini 
could write in the above-mentioned foreword: 


. ». questa mia Commedia, come tante altre da me composte, e rappresentate, 
hanno tutte l’unita della favola ancor che in alcune di esse, fuori delle 
Drammatiche, vi si scorga l’intrecciamento di due amori, del che nasce la 
multiplicita, o varieta delle parti, imitando in cid Terenzio, che nell’arte ha 


avanzato tutti gli altri Poeti del suo genere.... Or mentre si osservino 
queste altre buone, ma strettissime regole, e che una sola azzione venga 
determinata, si verra a formare una perfetta Commedia.... Ma nelle 


Tragedie, nelle Drammatiche, e pitt in quelle che si compongono per rappre- 
sentarsi musicalmente, ho trovato che la duplicita degl’innamoramenti invece 
di abbellire la favola havrebbe apportato a me confusione, e tedio e disgusto 
alli spettatori. 


On the contrary, in 1628 he neglects the unity of time as well as 
the unity of action in a serious drama, // Trionfo di David, published 
in 1633, the last year of his life, and edited by Antonio del Soldato,’ 
who in his foreword “ A Cortesi Lettori ” thinks it expedient to justify 
Cicognini’s disregard of the unity of time in that play, explaining 
that it was due to Lope de Vega’s advice. Here are his words: 


Avrebbe volsuto l’Autore terminare questa rappresentazione nella vittoria di 
David contro Golia sensa prosequire I’Istoria, & / abbracciare la seconda Vit- 
toria contro i Filistei, attesa la distanza del tempo, che non dovrebbe eccedere 


? Firenze, appresso i Giunti, 1625. 
* Firenze, appresso Zanobi Pignoni, 1633. 
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un giro /di Sole, al che in tutte le sue opere ha hauto il Dottor Cicognini 
grandissima avvertenza, per non uscire del verisimile, ma ommettendosi il 
secondo trionfo, bisognava anco tralasciare le nozze di David con Micol, che 
era tutto il complimento dell’opera, e l’intenzione dell’Autore, al quale (per 
conseguire il suo fine) convenne rappresentare l’una e l’altra vittoria, imi- 
tando le Rappresentazioni spagnuole, e quelle-in specie del D. Lopes de Vega, 
il quale fin con lettere aveva consigliato, e pregato l’Autore per fama da lui 
conosciuto, ad avvezzarsi a passare il giro delle 24. ore, e far prova del diletto, 
che porta seco il rappresentare azzioni, che passino lo spazio non solo di un 
giorno, ma anco di molti mesi, & / anni, accid si goda de gli accidenti dell’- 
Istoria, non con la narrativa dell’antefatto, ma con il dimostrare l’istesse 
azzioni in vari tempi seguite. 

Si attenne |’Autore al consiglio del Vega, né si lascid trasportare dal gusto 
di terminare l’opra con le nozze di David, e cosi bene divise queste Azzioni 
con l’intervallo da un atto al’altro, e cosi bene intreccid il grave con il ridicolo, 
il diletto con l’utile, l’Istoria con l’invenzione, e cosi a proposito vi innestd, 
anzi interessd gli stessi Cori, che li spettatori intelligenti confessorno averne 
sentito gusto non ordinario, e finalmente si vede che l’uso de’moderni, fondato 
nella compiacenza di chi ascolta, ha dilatato l’anguste e severe leggi della 
Poetica, del che |’Autore ne discorre diffusamente nel suo trattato stampato 
nel principio della sua Finta mora, commedia famosa, e tanto basti per scusa 
del medesimo Autore, e per avvertimento ancora. 


This interdependence of Florentine dramatists and Spanish ones, 
especially Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina, must be fully studied 
to get a clearer idea of the development of drama at this particular 
stage in all European countries. 


Florence ; ANNA MARIA CRINO 


Konig Galopp 
(Zu Wolframs Willehalm 360, 9) 


Als der Heidenkénig Terramer sein riesiges Heer zum Kampf gegen 
die Christen aufgestellt hat, lisst er das Signal zum Angriff geben: 


Terramér der riche sprach 
ze eime kiinege, dem er jach 
daz er kréne dé von triiege, 
daz er wiirfe und sliiege 
tiisent rottumbes hel. 
Cernubilé von Ammirafel 
gebét daz den sinen. 
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aht hundert pusinen 

hiez blasen rois Kalopeiz. 

in sime lande man noch weiz 

daz pusin dé wart erdaéht (360, 1-11). 


So lesen wir bei Lachmann und Leitzmann.’ Tausend Trommeln 
lisst Konig Cernubile zum Angriff schlagen; und Konig Kalopeiz 
fillt mit achthundert Posaunen in die Schlachtmusik ein. Der Tromm- 
lerkénig Cernubile, der kréne von rotumbes done truoc (407, 21-23),? 
wird spiter von Willehalms Vater Heimrich erschlagen (407, 19 ff.). 
Kalopeiz dagegen wird vorher und nachher nicht wieder erwihnt. 

Die Herausgeber haben Wolframs Fabulierlust iiberschitzt. Wolf- 
ram hat sich mit einem Musikerkénig begniigt und hat die gesamte 
Schlachtkapelle dem Cernubile unterstellt. Kalopeiz aber ist kein 
Konig, sondern eine Bezeichnung fiir die Gangart des Pferdes; kalo- 
peiz oder galopeiz heisst “ Galopp ” und ist eine Neubildung Wolframs 
auf grund von afrz. galop, nach dem Muster von puneiz und ahnlichen 
Wortern.* Cernubile ist es, der die Trompeten blasen lisst, und sie 
blasen Galopp.* Unvereinbar mit dieser Auffassung ist die Lesung 
rots in 360, 9. Ein Blick in Lachmanns Apparat belehrt jedoch, dass 
das stérende rois von den Herausgebern stammt. Simtliche Hand- 
schriften haben der kunich. Die Stelle lautet dann: 


Das Komma hinter triiege 360, 3 nach Leitzmann; man muss konstruieren: 
Terramér sprach ze eime kiinege, daz er wiirfe ... ; vielleicht setzt man 
dem er jach daz er kréne dd von triiege besser in Klammern. Sonst folge 
ich Lachmann. 

2 Wolfram kannte ihn aus dem Rolandslied, siehe das Namensverzeichnis in 
Wesles Edition s. v. Zernubele. Dort zeichnete er sich nur durch ungeheuere 
Kérperkrafte und sein wildes Aussehen, nicht auch durch musikalische Fahig- 
keiten aus. 

*Siehe Triibners DWB. (III, 7) s. v. Galopp. Das Wort erscheint noch 
nicht im Parzival. Im Willehalm steht es éfter: die man dé komende vant 
mit riterlichem kalopeiz (32, 10f.); gein dem tet er widerkér mit kunstlichem 
kalopeiz (118, 4f.); ein ors von sélhem kalopeiz miiese réren sinen sweiz 
(317, 13f.); daz tiz dem kalopeyz von rabin waer sin puneyz (362, 29f.); 
dé kom in galopeyze her . . . manec storje (372, 14/16) ; dannoch hardierten 
sére die getouften et mit kalopeiz (435, 26). 

‘Triibners DWB. (III, 8) belegt Galopp als “Trompetensignal bei der 
Kavallerie” erst bei Detlev von Liliencron. Lexer (I, 297) kennt immerhin 
den feind blasen (Chr. 2, 247, 23) “ Allarm blasen.” Das Mhd. Wb. (I, 200 b) 
fiihrt aus dem Rolandslied an ze gevelle blasen (4104) “das Zeichem zum 
Téten des Wildes geben.” Wolfram sagt im Parzival ein reisenote si bliesen 
(63, 9). Siehe Grimms DWB. (II, 68f.), wo auch Belege fiir intransitives 
blasen mit dem Musikinstrument als Subjekt stehen (“dort, wo die Schal- 


meien blasen”’). 
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Cernubilé von Ammirafel 

gebét daz den sinen: 

aht hundert pusinen 

hiez blésen der kiinec kalopeiz. 


Der Willehalm ist um einen Heidenkénig armer und um ein Signal 
Zum Augriff reicher. 


The Johns Hopkins University JOACHIM BUMKE 
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John Colmer, Coleridge, Critic of Society (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1959. xiv + 229 pp. $4.80). TO judge from the increasing 
frequency of books and articles on S. T. Coleridge, there is still no 
leveling-off in the upward curve of his 20th-century reputation. 
Despite their generally repellent style and form, his prose works 
command increasing respect in precisely those areas in which it was 
once fashionable to dismiss them with the tolerance due a great poet. 
In part this change is owing to the labors of scholars like Raysor, 
Snyder, Griggs, and Coburn in making available great parts of the 
prose once difficult of access, much of it never before out of manu- 
script. But it is also symptomatic of a profound alteration in the 
intellectual climate during the past half-century. It is not that we in 
every instance tally with the Coleridgean formulation or solution of 
major problems—though many of us are close to doing that in 
literary aesthetics — but that we have come to share his dissatis- 
faction with those generally accepted during the previous century. 
His political theory is no exception. Whereas C. E. Vaughan, near 
the turn of the century, could pronounce Coleridge’s political philo- 
sophy “ ludicrously out of date” (CHEL), Dr. John Colmer can now 
conclude, in the book under review, that it “has dated remarkably 
little with the passage of time” (p. 180). 

As his notes and bibliography generously attest, Dr. Colmer is not 
quite a pioneer in this least studied aspect of Coleridge’s thought. 
Besides R. J. White’s The Political Thought of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (1938) and Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley (1953), British and American readers will best recall the 
discussions of the topic in Cobban’s Edmund Burke and the Revolt 
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Against the Eighteenth Century (1929) and in Muirhead’s Coleridge 
as Philosopher (1930). Notable among briefer studies is Harold 
Beeley’s excellent contribution to the Blunden and Griggs Coleridge: 
Studies by Several Hands (1934). And of course the republication 
of the celebrated Mill essay by F. R. Leavis in 1950 has stimulated 
additional interest. Of these and the few other pertinent studies Dr. 
Colmer has made judicious use, but his own observations are every- 
where based on independent scrutiny of the primary sources: the 
published political tracts, The Watchman, The Friend, the files of the 
Morning Post and the Courier, the recently published first volume of the 
Notebooks and those still in manuscript, as well as other manuscripts 
and marginalia. In five chapters the author surveys all this material 
in chronological order and offers a final estimate in a brief “ Con- 
clusion.” Two Appendices examine the evidence for the Coleridgean 
authorship of certain articles in the Morning Post and supply a 
provisional check-list of Coleridge’s contributions to that paper; a 
third consists of nine pieces (two of them Dr. Colmer’s own ascrip- 
tions) omitted from the three-volume Essays on His Own Times 
published in 1850 by the poet’s daughter Sara. 

Though the disordered state of much of Coleridge’s prose usually 
invites topical treatment, Dr. Colmer’s choice of chronological pro- 
cedure has the virtue in this case of revealing the gradual growth of a 
philosophic conservatism whose seeds are detectable even in the 
“radical” context of his earliest pronouncements. Whatever may 
be said of Wordsworth or Southey, Coleridge’s shift to the political 
right was not an apostasy in response to the French invasion of 
Switzerland or to some failure of nerve. It represents rather a matura- 
tion than a change. France: an Ode records an error of judgment, 
not an abandonment of principles. As early as the Bristol lectures 
(1795) the poet preferred to “ plead for the oppressed, not to them,” 
a maxim which Dr. Colmer calls “the criterion [Coleridge] used to 
distinguish between the patriot and the Jacobin .. .” (p. 126) and 
which is one of several linking him to Edmund Burke. To this same 
period belong his concepts that social justice must start with moral 
reformation and that rights imply correspondent duties. Principles 
like these are fundamentally irreconcilable with the materialist 
rationalism of the Jacobins’ theory and the demagogy of their practice. 
The Coleridge who in 1816 bemused his compatriots by recommending 
the Bible as “the Best Guide to Political Skill and Foresight ” was 
after all not so very different from the young platform enthusiast who 
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twenty years earlier had puzzled his reformist audiences by urging 
them to go preach the Gospel to the poor. As Dr. Colmer puts it: 
“ His insistence that the improvement of society was essentially a 
moral and not a political problem and that the necessary moral re- 
formation must be effected by religion, is in complete harmony with 
the view expressed in his later political works” (p. 23). 

Clearly the most needed and in many ways the best chapter of this 
book deals with the period when Coleridge was employed by Daniel 
Stuart as a writer of political “leaders” for the Morning Post. These 
essays, long buried in Sara’s three volumes, deserve better than the 
scant attention they have hitherto received. Disciplined against his 
usual exuberance by the consciousness of addressing a known public, 
Coleridge wrote in a succinct and lucid style. The resulting success 
in communicating with his readers, unique in Coleridge’s career, was 
achieved without cheap popularizing (Coleridge’s own word was 
“ plebification ”). On the contrary, from these journalistic writings 
Dr. Colmer marshalls convincing evidence of a ripening of his theory 
combined with a shrewd insight into practical politics. In four 
brilliant essays on the new French Constitution drafted by Sieyés and 
Bonaparte in 1799, Coleridge among other things exposed its fraudu- 
lence. At the same time his analyses led him to alter his early belief 
in the communal tenure of property, one illustration of “the way in 
which Coleridge’s political theory was developed in response to the 
challenge of great events” (p. 55). 

Though things like the tersely etched “characters” of Pitt and 
Addington retain value, Coleridge was right in thinking that “his 
chief contribution to journalism lay in substituting principles for the 
rule of expedience” (p. 76). We can only regret that his example 
has been so little followed. Prescient in many other things, he could 
not foresee the time when, as Dr. Colmer ruefully observes, the popular 
press would “debase rather than elevate the understanding of the 
people ” (p. 38). 

In The Friend Coleridge attempted the first systematic exposition 
of his political ideas. Though the result is uneven, here and there 
his convictions are formulated in characteristic terms. Against the 
rationalism of Rousseau he sets his familiar duality of the Reason, 
which legislates, and the Understanding, which executes. Erroneous 
social philosophies arose from faulty psychologies, distorted views of 
what Coleridge had called — Dr. Colmer here quotes an unpublished 
sermon of 1799 — “ the System of our Nature.” The Utilitarians, like 
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the Parliamentary apologists for the slave trade before them, con- 
founded persons and things. Things may be means, men only ends. 
(Coleridge was later to express his distaste for the word “ operative,” 
used of factory workers.) 

Though Dr. Colmer’s discussion of Coleridge’s political writings 
from The Friend through On the Constitution of the Church and 
State adds little to what his predecessors have done in the way of 
theoretical analysis as such, it goes beyond them in two other respects. 
His running comparison of the published material with the contem- 
porary Notebook entries is especially enlightening, since in the latter 
Coleridge wrote uninhibited by fear of censorship either by his own 
misgivings or by the government. They provide, for example, a more 
accurate picture of the poet’s changing views on property. Secondly, 
by regarding the social and political theories in their immediate 
historical context, he is able to make a convincing case for his thesis 
that they were developed in sensitive awareness of the unfolding events 
of a turbulent time. Professor Muirhead had looked upon Coleridge’s 
discussions of contemporary issues in The Friend as sops to public 
taste that hampered the full elaboration of his theory. “ But this 
view,” Dr. Colmer writes, “fails to take into consideration the 
integral relation between the two” (p. 98), and in the light of the 
evidence he provides the objection must be sustained. 

Coleridge’s major political publications in the immediate post- 
Napoleonic years were the Lay Sermons of 1816 and 1817 and the 
1818 Friend. Of his practical aims in these undertakings and his 
failure to achieve them Dr. Colmer gives a good circumstantial 
account. But though he declares Church and State (1830) to be “ the 
most successful and influential ” of the poet’s political works (p. 153), 
the section he devotes to it is disproportionately brief and, at crucial 
points, somewhat more perfunctory than even the existence of prior 
commentary would warrant. In times when disinterested thought is 
everywhere threatened with enforced conformity to various interests, 
Coleridge’s notion of a “ clerisy ” is surely worth more than a quoted 
definition and three passing allusions. The author’s best points here 
are negative: Coleridge’s uneasiness over the teleological “ Idea” of a 
constitution and its imperfect realization in Parliament; or his facile 
equation of English institutions with the “nature of things common 
to every civilised country” (pp. 158-159). As elsewhere in his book, 
Dr. Colmer ably relates Coleridge’s conceptions to current problems, 
in this case mainly Catholic Emancipation, and traces the final stages 
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of his thought on such specific issues as property rights and the 
franchise. 

For the literary student of Coleridge perhaps the most arresting 
feature of his political thought as it appears in the Lay Sermons and 
Church and State is its obvious theoretic kinship with his literary 
aesthetics. “The first thing, and the last thing, to remember about 
Coleridge,” R. J. White observed, “is that he was a poet. His philo- 
sophy of history and society was one with his philosophy of poetry.” 
Muirhead perhaps oversimplifies Coleridge’s politics in finding “ the 
root and essence of it in the idealistic principle which may be said 
to be the sum of all his thinking that the whole is more than the sum 
of its parts.” But that principle, as Beeley has pointed out, does play 
almost as great a part in his definition of a state as of a poem. To 
read, in Church and State, of “the two antagonistic powers .. . of 
permanence and of progression ” that obtain in every civilized country 
is not only to mark the contrast between Coleridge’s dynamic con- 
servatism and the Tory reactionism of his day; it is also to see, in 
this social application of the reconciliation of opposites, the conceptual 
identity of all his thinking. Even his arguments against the Utili- 
tarians and the Physiocrats— in their tone if not always in their 
terms — parallel those against the proponents of mechanical form in 
the arts. 

Since, for good or ill, Coleridge will probably continue to attract 
more attention from men of letters than from political scientists, one 
wishes that Dr. Colmer had done more with this dimension of his 
subject. Aside from its own fascination it raises questions of the 
influence, however miminal or indirect, of German ideas on the 
English poet’s social concepts. He does note Coleridge’s use of 
Heinrich Steffens’ Caricaturen des Heiligsten. But neither Kant nor 
Schelling is mentioned, although the latter’s principle of centripetal 
vs. centrifugal forces clearly lies behind Coleridge’s antithesis between 
organized constitutional forces and “the free and permeative life 
and energy of the nation” (p. 159). But if this omission is a flaw 
in Dr. Colmer’s book it is a minor one. For one thing, he does stress 
the family relationship between the politics and the criticism (e. g., 
on pp. 64 and 176-178). For another, if he might have provided more 
illustrations of it, it is also true that a full exploration of an ad- 
mittedly tangential matter would have blurred the focus of a study 
admirable for its concision. (Every writer on Coleridge is only too 
well aware that everything in him suggests everything else.) 
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Dr. Colmer has shown himself equal to the heavy demands which 
Coleridge’s prose makes on the expositor’s patience and explicative 
skill. Though he writes with unconcealed sympathy, he avoids the near 
idolatry with which modern students too often react against the 
nineteenth century’s injustice to Coleridge the thinker. Coleridge: 
Critic of Society is a first-rate performance, sure for some time to 
come to remain the indispensable work on its subject. 


Wayne State University EMERSON R. MARKS 


Lawrence John Zillman, Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. A Vari- 
orum Edition (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 1959. xx + 792 
pp- $15.00). PROMETHEUS Unbound seems an obvious choice 
for a full-dress variorum edition. The textual problems are perplexing 
enough to justify assembling the evidence into one convenient place. 
The line-by-line difficulties of interpretation have received a wealth 
of much-needed, but scattered annotation. Furthermore, no poem 
of the nineteenth century offered a more vigorous challenge to the 
minds and sensibilities of its readers; and the critical response has 
been both persistent and varied. Even its enemies have refused to 
leave it to the oblivion and ineffectuality which Shelley himself finally 
came to expect. By the mere collection and arrangement of the 
existent material, a variorum edition of Prometheus Unbound can 
provide not only a tool for deciding on the text and a guide to under- 
standing the poem, but also an exceptionally useful key to the inter- 
locking history of taste and thought and editorial practice since the 
Romantic period. 

On the whole, Mr. Zillman sees himself as Preserver, not as De- 
stroyer or Creator. He has chosen a literal reprint of the first edition 
(1820) as his basic text. Below it on each page, he lists not merely 
all the variants in Shelley’s one surviving manuscript copy and in 
Mary Shelley’s two editions of 1839, but, in addition, all the “ essen- 
tial variants,” intentional and accidental, significant and insignificant, 
from thirteen influential editions since 1839. “ Significant devia- 
tions ” from fourteen other editions also appear below in the Textual 
Notes. Notebook drafts (insofar as Mr. Zillman has been able to 
locate and identify them, for he does not pretend to completeness 
here) are printed in an appendix. 

There are other possible ways of organizing this textual material, 
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and an editor’s choice depends on what he sees as the major function 
of his edition. Instead of the 1820 text, Mr. Zillman could have 
used a different point of departure: Shelley’s manuscript copy, or an 
ideal text of the editor’s own making, or a familiar modern edition. 
Or he might have printed the manuscript copy and the 1820 text on 
opposite pages, even if economy forced him to compensate for such 
extravagance by consulting fewer editions. Some scholars might be 
willing to forego a good many editorial variants in order to have Mr. 
Zillman’s deciphering of the manuscript laid out in convenient full- 
ness before them, particularly if Freeman’s transcript is as inadequate 
as a footnote (p. 19) claims. Do, for example, Foster’s American 
edition and Dowden’s “ compromise ” edition offer anything to justify 
their inclusion? Critics and even editors may doubt it; but historians 
are another matter, and textually Mr. Zillman’s main emphasis is 
historical. The editions consulted are stages in the development of 
the editing of Prometheus Unbound, and, one could add, in the history 
of modern editorial practice. 

Certainly Mr. Zillman’s most convincing justification of his text 
and textual apparatus is historical. “ Historically, 1820 . . . repre- 
sented the point of departure for most nineteenth-century editors,” he 
observes; Shelley’s manuscript “did not become available to scholars 
until 1893, and was not used as a corrective to a critical edition until 
1904.” He admits that only a few of the many editions whose variants 
he lists “ hold serious interest for textual study.” But, he adds, “the 
history of the text, especially in the late release of the manuscript, 
gives these editions unusual significance.” 

The ideal reader of this edition would be interested in the evolution 
of a text and willing to use Mr. Zillman’s painstaking scholarship in 
order to watch the process. He would watch the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century editions evolve from the model of 1820, through the 
grafts of 1839, through the manuscript cross-fertilizations of 1870 
and 1904, and up to the Freeman text of 1942. Mr. Zillman is much 
less concerned with the nature of Shelley’s manuscript than with its 
postponed, but vital effect on the editorial tradition. Indeed, his 
comments on its original function are somewhat haphazard: in one 
place he denies that one can state finally how the manuscript is 
related to the 1820 edition (p. 21) ; in another he states categorically 
that before Shelley made certain significant revisions, “Mary had 
made the printer’s copy from it” (p. xvii). But, from Mr. Zillman’s 
historical point of view, the significant entry of the manuscript is 
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not in 1820, but in 1870, when Miss Blind used it to review Rossetti’s 
first edition; and, whatever doubts one may have about its original 
role, Mr. Zillman demonstrates its later influence in inexorable detail, 
capital by capital and comma by comma. The ideal reader has his 
reward. 

The book will also reward the reader who wants to see the state 
of Shelley criticism plain and unrevised. In the three hundred pages 
of Critical Notes, Mr. Zillman has elected not to weed the garden, 
but to reveal it in all its spotty profusion ; he does not protect critical 
sense and imagination from the surrounding rubbish and would rather 
print an absurd comment than none at all; nor does he often exercise 
the variorum editor’s privilege of putting his contributors in their 
place or capping their arguments. But he does balance these usefully 
unselective notes with a judicious general introduction of eighty-five 
pages, liberally sprinkled with such phrases as “the most perceptive 
analysis,” “ the most penetrating comment,” “ the soundest interpreta- 
tion.” In it he clearly gives the traditional moral interpretation 
superiority over its political, scientific and neo-platonic rivals. 

Shelley has rarely brought out the best in his critics. The muddle 
and verbosity and naivety of which he is sometimes accused are as 
nothing compared to theirs. Cosmic amateurs of all kinds have found 
it convenient to present their theories as a by-product of discussing 
Shelley. For the sense that Mr. Zillman has managed to make out of 
all this material, for the sheer organization and simple readability 
of his introduction, he deserves high praise. Whereas his approach 
to the text was historical, his approach to the criticism is primarily 
topical. He begins with matters of quality, technique and genre, 
moves on to sources, influences and analogies, and ends with ideas 
or meanings. The second of these divisions is the weakest. Our 
understanding of Shelley’s debt to his predecessors depends to a great 
extent on the state of scholarship on those predecessors. For example, 
the chief aid to a new conception of the relation between Shelley and 
Godwin has been the new attention paid to Godwin himself. The 
curious student might do well to consult recent books, not on Shelley, 
but on Godwin. There he will be told to look in the novels as well 
as Political Justice, to distinguish the Regency Godwin (whose ideas 
Sheliey received directly) from the Godwin of twenty years earlier, 
and to wonder whether (say) the religious views later expressed in 
The Genius of Christianity Unveiled may have affected Shelley’s 
Demogorgon. There he will also learn to discount much of what is 
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said about Godwin in books on Shelley. Mr. Zillman’s section on 
influences is dangerously Shelley-centered and not historical enough. 

The other sections call for no such reservations. Indeed, Mr. Zill- 
man is often at his best where the subject presents the greatest diffi- 
culties of choice and arrangement. The pages on aesthetic questions 
like versecraft, dramatic technique and obscurity are particularly 
valuable. This edition appears in the midst of a renewed interest in 
Shelley. It runs the risk of becoming dated very quickly. But, 
whatever the developments in the criticism and editing of Prometheus 
Unbound, scholars who come after Mr. Zillman will owe to his skill 
and industry notable advantages over those who came before. 


Trinity College, University of Toronto MILTON WILSON 


Joseph J. Kwiat and Mary C. Turpie, eds., Studies in American 
Culture. Dominant Ideas and Images (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press, 1959. viii + 233 pp. $4.75). THESE fifteen studies 
by colleagues and students of the late Tremaine McDowell appear 
both as a tribute to Professor McDowell’s influence in shaping the 
course and design of American Studies during the last fifteen years 
and also as a gauge of recent scholarly progress in the field. Generally 
rooted in an established academic discipline, the individual essays 
nevertheless move toward that more comprehensive attack on the 
national culture to which the expdénents of American Studies pro- 
grams have ultimately aspired. One of the major interests of the 
book, therefore, will center in its exhibition of methods whereby the 
literary critic, historian, and social scientist transcend their discrete 
disciplines. To emphasize this “taking stock” of the present state 
of attempts to study the national culture as a whole, the editors have 
enclosed the studies between two valuable and explicit essays on the 
problem: Professor Henry Nash Smith’s inquiry into the possibility 
of establishing a distinctive method in American Studies and Pro- 
fessor Robert Spiller’s historical review of the movement. 

As Professor Smith demonstrates in his essay through an assess- 
ment of the art of Twain as an integral part of the nineteenth-century 
cultural milieu, the desideratum in such studies is the sound extension 
and correlation of what has hitherto been treated in the separate disci- 
plines of biography, history, social science, and literary criticism. 
Acknowledging no ready-made method to be in sight, Professor Smith 
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envisages the possibility of a gradually refined integration of socio- 
logical and literary approaches which will resolve the old dualism of 
spirit (art) and matter (society) —a dualism which has resulted on 
the one hand in the formalism of the New Criticism and, on the other, 
in the “content analysis” of the social scientist. By moving beyond 
the purism of the former and the quantification of the latter, Pro- 
fessor Spiller adds, the more flexible scholarship of American Studies 
may probe more deeply not only a single national culture but also 
the nature of culture itself. 

Within the pluralistic methodology described and for the present 
accepted in these opening and concluding essays, various stages of 
interdisciplinary fusion are evident. At the literary end of the 
methodological spectrum Professor William Van O’Connor reviews the 
doctrine and practice of some major American novelists as an admoni- 
tion that fiction is a patterned projection of sensibility and not a 
one-to-one correspondence with setting; at the other end Mr. Reuel 
Denney’s inquiry into methods of defining the national character is 
concerned with approaches of specialists in the behavioral sciences 
to the exclusion of literary data. Blended socio-literary approaches 
are convincingly employed, however, in such essays as that of Messrs. 
Bowron, Marx and Rose, “ Literature and Covert Culture,” which by 
an analysis of imagery and metaphor exposes the fears and skepticism 
lurking below the general acclaim of technological progress among 
many nineteenth-century writers. In another analysis of presup- 
positions regarding Progress in the late nineteenth century, Mr. David 
Noble illustrates the “dynamic importance ” of the arts in defining 
the real currents of cultural history by disclosing the inconsistencies 
of Veblen’s views and the more realistic skepticism of Dreiser’s novels. 
A somewhat “purer” essay in intellectual history, perhaps, is that 
of Professor J. C. Levenson on Henry Adams’s sustained efforts to 
integrate science with American culture under the influence of con- 
cepts from the Enlightenment, Transcendentalism, and William James. 
Utilizing style rather than ideas as the primary index to cultural 
change, Professor Leo Marx shows how the vernacular tradition of 
Whitman and Twain adumbrated an otherwise untranslatable Ameri- 
can egalitarianism; and Mr. Allen Tate employs a rich blend of 
history, personal experience, and literary analysis to define the Southern 
imagination as it abandoned the old rhetoric for a new dialectic in 
Twain and in turn issued in the current Southern dialectic of tragedy. 

Although from these varied methods a sharper focus has been 
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achieved on a number of themes and subjects, no distinctively new 
image of American culture emerges. Certain peculiarly American 
concerns are underlined, however, such as the recurrent attempts to 
reconcile private rights and the communal good (as seen in the Oneida 
experiment), or to honor both the pioneer heritage and the demands 
of a rising technology (as symbolized by the Lindbergh flight). With 
points of departure as varied as the folk ballad, the aesthetic of Robert 
Henri, and the theonomous culture-concept of Paul Tillich, the essays 
afford reassurance regarding not only the increasing cogency of Ameri- 
can Studies but also the cultural scope of the movement. The “ prin- 
cipled opportunism ” which Professor Smith accepts as a prelude to 
a new method is here constructively at work. 


Ohio Wesleyan University BENJAMIN T. SPENCER 


Erich Haase, Einfiihrung in die Literatur des Refuge. Der Beitrag 
der franzdsischen Protestanten zur Entwicklung analytischer Denk- 
formen am Ende des 17 Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1959. xii+ 587 pp. DM 56.). THE late Dr. Erich Haase, who 
died suddenly in 1958, left a massive and brilliant study which reveals 
the fruits of many years of painstaking original research and careful 
reflection. His study will be a basic document for many years to come 
for all those working in European intellectual history, literature, 
theology, and philosophy of the late“seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

The rich documentation based on examination of manuscript sources 
in the various collections in Europe, plus an almost exhaustive ex- 
amination of printed materials will provide an invaluable starting 
point for future studies in French Protestantism. An extremely useful 
bibliography of almost fifty pages is included. 

Dr. Haase has undertaken to examine the role of the thought and 
literature of the French Protestant refugees during the period follow- 
ing the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes up to the change in French 
intellectual life from the classical period under Louis XIV to the 
Enlightenment. He sees the classical period of the siécle d’or as a 
synthesis of Absolutism, Rationalism, and Catholicism, and the En- 
lightenment as an analysis, a separation, and dissolution of a previous 
Weltanschauung into its constituent parts. The French refugees, Dr. 
Haase shows, played a dramatic and crucial role in undermining and 
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breaking apart the intellectual world of Louis XIV. Their expulsion, 
which should have brought the synthetic age to its full culmination, 
instead provided the intellectual seeds of the destruction of the French 
Weltanschauung. The Protestants, who had been isolated from the 
mainstreams of French intellectual and cultural life while they were 
in France, re-entered the current in their exile, through their writings 
and their ideas. In their explorations of the theological, the political, 
and the philosophical grounds of their expulsion, the Protestant 
refugees provided the ideological basis for the destruction of the 
Absolute State, the religious authority, and the rationalist philosophy 
that buttressed both. 

The major chapters of the book on “ Das Wort Gottes,” “ Fiir und 
wider Toleranz,” and “In der Gelehrtenrepublik,” describe, discuss, 
and examine the wide range of Protestant opinions and theories in 
theology, political theory, and historical and cultural subjects. Dr. 
Haase traces the development of the broad spectrum of views that 
erupt in the intellectual world of the French refugees as soon as they 
leave France, from the rationalism and near-Deism of figures like 
Papin and Le Clerc, to the fanatic antirationalism of Jurieu. The 
working out of the new insights and theories leads, Dr. Haase shows, 
to a rich series of new possibilities in all the areas of human thought, 
and these possibilities provide the germs of many of the important 
Enlightenment conceptions about religion, the state, and the nature 
of man. 

The major figures of the study are Pierre Bayle, Pierre Jurieu, and 
Jean Le Clere. The role they played and the theories contributed 
form the heart of each of the major chapters. Their positions are put 
into focus, by placing them in relation to the many minor figures who 
appeared briefly on the intellectual stage after the Revocation (thus 
bringing to life many of the names that appear in the notes to the 
notes of Bayle’s Dictionary). One’s appreciation of Bayle’s contri- 
bution to the theological controversies of the day, and to intellectual 
history, is greatly enhanced by seeing him in the midst of the specific 
battles that took place among the Refugees. The achievement repre- 
sented by the Dictionary and the contribution by Bayle to modern 
historiography are brought out in sharp relief. The examination of 
Bayle’s own theological position (pages 247-59), showing some of its 
striking similarities to Jurieu’s antirationalism, is very well done. 
Dr. Haase tries to probe the mystery of Bayle’s actual religious beliefs, 
in the light of his critique of both religious rationalism and religious 
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orthodoxy. He attempts to construct a possible true Bayle, the theo- 
logian, underneath the various layers of scepticism, fideism, etc. In 
many ways, he seems to come closer to a possible historical reality than 
many of the previous writers who attempted to fathom the actual 
soul and mind of le philosophe de Rotterdam. Dr. Haase’s picture of 
a sincere believer, believing outside the bounds and the arguments of 
any given creed or church, seems compatible with the tolerant fideism 
promulgated throughout Bayle’s writings. But, this interpretation 
still leaves it a mystery why Bayle remained all his life within the 
narrow confines of the French Reformed Church, and did not dis- 
affiliate himself, to become a believer-at-large like Poiret. Since 
Bayle, despite his battles with so many leading Reformed theologians, 
never withdrew from his original church, after his exile, this commit- 
ment in the face of continuous hostility and denunciations, might well 
have been not an idiosyncrasy, but rather a crucial aspect of the real 
Bayle. 


Overall, the general picture Dr. Haase paints of the two sides of 
French Protestant religious life is fascinating. The secret intense 
Protestantism of the Desert, within France, blossoming forth into 
mysticism, Messianism, millenialism and expectations of the end of 
the world, stands out in contrast to the explosion of French Protestant- 
ism from its intellectual ghetto amongst those in exile. The Refugees 
explored all possibilities in their quest to understand what had 
happened and to find a meaningful faith, no longer in their ghetto, 
but in the world at large. This led, of course, to the rise of theologies 
far beyond those formerly within the Calvinist tradition, and to 
struggles to maintain the faith in the new atmosphere of freedom. 
This two-sided history is strikingly similar to what happened earlier 
to the Iberian Jews, expelled from Spain in 1492. The secret Judiasm 
that flourished among the Marranos with its accompanying mysticism, 
Messianism, etc., and the wide range of views that arose amongst the 
exiles, from Spinoza’s panthesism to Kabbalism and to a struggle to 
re-establish orthodoxy, when compared with the similar tragedy of 
French Protestantism, suggests that strong faiths produce a genuinely 
marvelous richness of religious and intellectual fruit as they struggle 
to survive absolute persecution. And, in both cases the victims are able 
to transform the intellectual culture of the persecutors by the almost 
awe-inspiring force of their spiritual energy. 

In evaluating the merits of Dr. Haase’s significant study, a few 
critical points should be raised. In assessing the pattern of synthesis 
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and analysis that is the major thread of the book, it seems to me that 
Dr. Haase has perhaps overstressed the materials in his period, 1685- 
1715, and neglected much of the same kind that occurs earlier. Some 
of the controversies that he describes as uniquely part of the period 
after the Revocation, occurred in almost the same form earlier, in the 
French controversies between Fathers Gontery and Veron and their 
Calvinist opponents, and in Holland in the controversies in Utrecht 
between the rationalists, Wolzogen and Saurin, against the more 
orthodox Dutch Calvinists. Long before the Exile, many of the chief 
points in controversy had been fought over in almost the same way 
both in the French Counter-Reformation and the Dutch Reformation. 

Also, I have some question about the evaluation of some of the 
figures considered, especially Jurieu on the Protestant side, and 
Pierre-Daniel Huet on the Catholic side. Jurieu, I think, has a 
far better and more important theory than he is given credit for, 
and a theory that has influences for generations afterwards. Jurieu 
tried, as few theologians have done, to construct a genuine antiration- 
alist basis for religion. His theory, I believe, is, by and large, con- 
sistent, and contains elements of great significance for later theology 
and philosophy. Jurieu’s fanatical character has unfortunately over- 
shadowed his furious but sometimes brilliant intellect. 

Huet, I feel, is reduced in Dr. Haase’s study to too small and in- 
significant stature. His fideism is omitted, and his Demonstratio 
Evangelica misconstrued because it is not seen as part of his fideism. 
And Huet’s vital role in founding the Republic of Letters is ignored in 
favor of the contributions of Protestants like Bayle, Le Clerc, and 
Basnage. 

But the faults are slight in comparison to the major contribution 
of the work Dr. Haase has left, in this last study, an all-important 
work for all students of seventeenth-century French thought and 
literature. It is to be hoped that his fitting memorial will be that his 
study will bear great fruit in the years to come, stimulating further 
studies that will help us to appreciate the crucial period that led to 
the Englightenment. 


Harvey Mudd College RICHARD H. POPKIN 


F. G. Healey, The Literary Culture of Napoleon (Geneva: Droz, and 
Paris: Minard, 1959. 172 pp.). THOUGH Professor Healey does 
not unearth anything new on Napoleon, he has written an informative 
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and useful book on the literary tastes and ideas of the illustrious 
Frenchman. The main sources of his information are the Manuscrits 
inédits published by Frédéric Masson, the Correspondance, and most 
of all the many contemporary memoirs which abound in valuable 
testimony on Napoleon’s opinions. The images that emerge from 
Professor Healey’s study are those of a young man passionately in- 
terested in books (historical works in particular), of a successful 
statesman who tried to use literature as a political instrument, finally 
of an exile whose enforced leisure was filled with a considerable 
amount of reading. That there is a discordance between the pre- 
dilections of young Bonaparte and the utilitarian outlook of Napoleon 
is hardly surprising. It is interesting however to note that many of 
the early inclinations proved enduring — this is true for example of 
Napoleon’s two greatest literary passions, Ossian and Corneille. As 
to his well-known infatuations with the Nouvelle Héloise, Paul et 
Virginie or Werther, we should not think of them as mere youthful 
enthusiasms. Napoleon may not have read Julie seven times as he 
claims to, but it is significant that the novel is listed in the catalogues 
of most of his libraries. Professor Healey points out that the early 
Napoleonic writings (especially the Discours de Lyon of 1791 and 
the novel Clisson et Eugénie) reflect the influence of Rousseau. But 
his assertion that “ Rousseau’s Héloise was not the only sentimental 
novel known to young Napoleon, although it was apparently the only 
one to have much influence upon his own literary efforts,” hardly 
seems justified. And what he calls “the many obvious similarities ” 
between the Corsican officer’s novel and that of Jean-Jacques, look 
very much like the stereotyped features of most preromantic fiction. 

It is surprising that while Bonaparte’s early attempts at writing 
are discussed (he had been thinking at one time of becoming an 
author and one may recall Bainville’s opinion that Napoleon’s natural 
vocation was literary), nothing is said of his celebrated military 
proclamations. We would not go so far as to call them Ossianic in 
spirit, as some commentators have suggested, but they do strike us as 
revealing of their author’s personality and very much in harmony 
with his literary tastes. Napoleon’s ability to coin dramatic phrases, 
his vibrant rhetoric, his lively and concise prose connote a natural 
inclination for theatrical and dashing attitudes which he shares with 
Corneille’s heroes. 

As to the intellectual convictions of the Consul and the Emperor, 
Professor Healey emphasizes how they became more and more dictated 
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by political considerations, though the preromantic in him never dis- 
appeared entirely. It seems highly important to distinguish here 
between the innate beliefs or predilections of the individual and the 
political expediency which the statesman practiced. In the case of 
Napoleon’s philosophical and religious opinions, the impact of his 
polities is obvious. The philosophical position of the 18th century 
thinkers may have been akin in many ways to his own views, but the 
Philosophes were to be frowned upon in so far as they could represent 
a source of dangerous ferment. It is likewise evident that Napoleon’s 
official attitude toward religion in no way reflected his own sentiments. 
He was irreligious at heart, but as the upholder of a certain social 
order he could not tolerate anticlerical propaganda. Tis response to 
the Génie du Christianisme is especially revealing: the pleasure he is 
known to have shown at the opportune timing of Chateaubriand’s 
publication bears no relation to his true feelings on the merits of the 
work (un galimatias is how he described it at Saint Helena). 

Thus Napoleon’s pronouncements must be weighed carefully lest we 
take at face value what is only the politician’s recommendation. There 
really is no contradiction between what Professor Healey tells us of 
Napoleon’s attitude toward Rousseau (his fondness for the //éloise, 
his opposition to the Contrat Social) and the following remarks of 
Napoleon which General Bertrand quoted in his Cahiers de Sainte- 
Héléne: “ Comment Rousseau a-t-il pu faire Héloise? décrier la re- 
ligion, précher partout l'amour. ... Sa Julie est un mauvais livre, 
détestable, . . . ce n’est fait que pour les libertins. Et les femmes 
ne doivent pas le lire, au lieu que ses autres ouvrages sont destinés 
i orner les bibliothéques et a étre lus par tout le monde” (Figaro 
littéraire, 24 janv. 1959). There is no doubt that the ex-Emperor 
speaks here as the Napoleon of the legend, who was supposed to be an 
admirer of Rousseau’s political thought. . . 

When political opportunism did not determine his literary predilec- 
tions, Napoleon seems to have followed closely the taste of his time. 
His love of the theater however was determined by his own tempera- 
ment much more than by current fashion. While the concept of the 
“usefulness ” of the theater may at times have pervaded his interest 
for dramatic literature, Napoleon’s genuine passion for tragedy cannot 
be doubted. He obviously enjoyed witnessing dramatic clashes between 
antagonistic individualities. As he firmly believed that history was 
molded by the will of great men, he especially appreciated tragedies 
depicting the great heroes of the past. Thus his frequent discussion 
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of a play like Voltaire’s Mahomet was not motivated by his apprecia- 
tion of the work’s literary value: it is simply that a Mahomet, like a 
Caesar or an Alexander, held great fascination for Napoleon. 

The significance of his high regard for Corneille’s tragedies need 
hardly be pointed out. The willful characters of these political 
dramas were dear to his heart (“ Voila des hommes comme il n’y en 
a plus! ” was his comment on Horace in 1816). The sublime senti- 
ments of Corneille’s heroic figures mirrored the Emperor’s own 
aspirations. It is regrettable that Professor Healey did not probe 
more deeply into the personality of Napoleon as revealed in his 
interest in Corneille and other writers. This is in fact the only 
serious criticism that may be leveled against his Literary Culture of 
Napoleon. The book is well-organized, it contains a great deal of 
interesting information, the author’s comments are discerning. But 
while we would expect such a study to throw considerable light on 
the character of a remarkable man, as a portrait of Napoleon it proves 
to be somewhat disappointing. 


Bryn Mawr College MICHEL GUGGENHEIM 


H. Temple Patterson, Poetic Genesis: Sebastien Mercier into Victor 
Hugo (Geneva: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1960. 315 pp. Studies 
on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, ed. Theodore Besterman, 11). 
IN a number of articles appearing in French Studies and elsewhere 
Miss Patterson had not only staked out her claim to the subject of 
Mercier’s possible influence on Victor Hugo, but indeed brought forth 
some choice nuggets. With this volume of high-grade ore, she has, 
I should judge, pretty well exhausted the mine. We learn from her 
book that Hugo made borrowings from Mercier of a purely docu- 
mentary nature, and that he also found in his predecessor a kindred 
spirit with ideas, theories, principles, tendencies, and procedures re- 
markably similar to his own. 

The borrowings are most evident in the novels. Some factual 
material from Mercier’s Tableau de Paris appears in the early social 
novels, particularly in the Dernier jour d’un condamné. His descrip- 
tion of Bicétre influenced Hugo’s, even though the poet could and 
did visit the famous prison. Interestingly, the origin of the ulcére- 
lépre image in Hugo’s texts can be traced to Mercier, whose attitude 
toward prisoners and social reform is one toward which the poet was 
moving from 1828 to 1834. Then the source of the famous “ Cour 
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des miracles ” in Notre -Dame de Paris is not only Sauval, as hitherto 
thought, but also Mercier’s pages on “Cabarets borgnes” and 
““Mendiants valides ” in the same Tableau de Paris. Les Misérables 
and Quatre-Vingt-Treize owe even more to the eighteenth century 
writer. Hugo began the former at a time when he could roam the 
streets of Paris at will and inspect personally its system of sewers if 
he chose to. But when he completed his masterpiece, he was in exile. 
In Les Miséres but one chapter is devoted to the sewers of Paris; in 
Les Misérables we have a six-chapter digression on “ L’Intestin du 
Léviathan ” followed by the famous account of Jean Valjean’s escape 
bearing Marius on his shoulders. Miss Patterson proves beyond doubt 
that whether he was writing before 1848 or in exile, Hugo drew “ for 
more than one detail upon this writer who may well have first aroused 
his curiosity in this regard.” Or consider Hugo’s description of the 
Masure Gorbeau in the heart of the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. More 
than one item of the chapters in which this dwelling is the scene of 
action comes from Mercier’s evocation of this faubourg (T. de P. 
LXXXV). Javert himself owes something to Mercier’s text: five 
articles on police activities and police-spies in the first volume and 
several in the third are highly suggestive of Hugo’s famous policeman. 
As for Quatre-Vingt-Treize, Miss Patterson confirms the findings of 
Florence Page who years ago showed that the chapter entitled “ Les 
Rues de Paris dans ce temps-la” consisted very largely of “ petits 
faits ” found in Mercier’s Nouveau Paris. 

Equally, if not more, important than documentation are the theories, 
principles, and procedures shown to be common to both writers. 
Mercier’s ideas concerning “le drame” are extraordinarily prophetic 
of La Préface de Cromwell. The earlier writer demands the “ mélange 
des genres,” he calls for the mingling in the same play of “ le comique 
et l’attendrissant, le famillier et le noble”; he insists that the 
“drame ” should be “ dégagé de toute entrave’; he attacks the three 
unities, declaring that only unity of interest is needed. Miss Patterson 
adds, concerning the last point, that it is “ argued so persuasively in 
the Préface de Cromwell that Hugo walks away with the credit.” 
While Mercier does not use the terms grotesque and sublime to char- 
acterize the antithetical procedures which he advocates, the essence of 
the theory is already in his writings. Then, before Hugo, Mercier 
pleaded for authenticity of scene and modernization of subject-matter. 
When such an admirable subject as Cromwell exists, why write about 
the Greeks and the Persians? “Eh! peignez-moi Cromwell.” Did 
Hugo write his Cromwell because of this plea? With admirable re- 
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straint, Miss Patterson recoils before such a conclusion. In Hugo’s 
generation, she points out, “a play about a regicide-dictator was so 
plainly indicated that neither Hugo nor anyone else would require 
any prompting.” 

Common to both writers are certain linguistic beliefs: the flexi- 
bility of language (always in a state of evolution), the magic power 
of words, hostility to the application of a caste-system to vocabulary. 
In addition, Miss Patterson underlines three basic principles held by 
both: (1) that art is the full reflexion of nature (Hugo: “ Tout ce 
qui est dans la nature est dans l’art”; Mercier: “Je veux que tout 
soit du ressort de la littérature”) ; (2) that the two great sources of 
inspiration for the writer are and should be nature and humanity; 
(3) that direct observation of nature and men is a sine qua non for 
the successful writer. “ Quiconque ne commence pas par l’étude de 
Vhomme et celle de la nature n’écrira que des mots,” said Mercier in 
his Néologie, and many years later Hugo expressed substantially the 
same view (Préface, Les Rayons et les ombres and the Reliquat of 
William Shakespeare, quoted by Miss P., p. 208). 

Hugo’s linguistic virtuosity is recognized by all. Miss Patterson 
shows that some aspects of his talent are not as original as many 
have thought. Already in 1951 (in French Studies) she had called 
attention to Mercier’s use of the condensed metaphor (verrou-animal 
and la Hache-Guillotine, for example) which may well have led to 
Hugo’s noun couplings (Paris Babylone, Vhomme troupeau, peuple 
océan, le réseau clarté). There is more: Hugo’s notion that “le mot 
est un étre vivant,” his audacious combinations of disparate terms, his 
accumulation of verbs in a veritable cascade of sound also have their 
counterpart in the eighteenth century writer. And many of Mercier’s 
neologisms were adopted, consciously or not, by the great Romantic 
poet. Miss Patterson prints a convenient list of ‘new’ expressions and 
images common to both men. 

Although the attractiveness of this book is a little marred by a 
number of misprints,’ and its usefulness by the absence of a really 
complete Index, it seems to this reviewer a distinguished piece of 
research, a well-written, interesting, suggestive contribution to our 
knowledge of eighteenth-nineteenth century literature and language. 


Williams College ELLIOTT M. GRANT 


1P. 67: delete one “less”; p. 75: un mont not une mont; p. 89: for not 
fot; p. 93: is not in; p. 102: gonflé not conflé; p. 113: wit not with; p. 114: 
eest not s’est; p. 120: gisoient not gissoient; p. 122: add “to”; p. 149: 
uses them (7); p. 162: est not et; p. 185: his not hie. 
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Gerda Blumenthal, André Malraux, the Conquest of Dread (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. xii-+-159 pp. $4.00). 
SI Voeuvre d’art n’est pas orientée vers le divin, si elle n’est pas 
amour, lumiére et joie, elle est forcément orientée vers le saturnien, 
“that dark, alien counterpart to the divine.” On devine, en lisant 
The Conquest of Dread, qu’aux yeux de Gerda Blumenthal, ce choix 
fait toute la condition humaine. Toute oeuvre dont les racines s’en- 
foncent un peu profondément dans l’existence de son auteur nous 
permet done de lire en filigrane les péripéties d’une lutte avec l’ange 
qui décidera du salut ou de la perte de l’artiste aussi bien que de 
individu. 

C’est cette lecture du filigrane que tente Gerda Blumenthal. L7élé- 
ment saturnien, nous dit-elle, régne tyranniquement sur l’oeuvre de 
Malraux jusqu’aux alentours de 1930. Ce sont alors les “ saturnales ” 
de la révolte et les danses macabres de l’individualisme post-nietz- 
schéen. Malraux refuse tout ce qui console et apaise; les seuls effets 
qu’il recherche sont des effets de stridence. Mais ]’élément saturnien 
est peu 4 peu maitrisé “and brought into creative relationship to the 
human and the divine.” A lextase horrible qui poussait les héros 
des premiers romans vers l’auto-destruction se superposent et méme 
se substituent, dans les oeuvres plus récentes, des instants de con- 
templation bienheureuse. . . . 

Rien de commun, on le voit, entre Gerda Blumenthal et ceux qui 
ne veulent célébrer en Malraux que l’aventurier rimbaldien et le 
romancier de la violence. Aux yeux de ces derniers c’est le second 
Malraux qui succombe aux forces obscures de sa psyché. C’est, en 
effet, le second Malraux qui renonce au roman pour méditer sur 
Yoeuvre éminemment saturnienne du dernier Goya, c’est le second 
Malraux qui s’identifie au peintre atroce du dieu qui dévorait tous 
ses enfants. Mais si le premier Malraux ne fait rien de tel, ce n’est 
pas parce que l’emprise de Saturne est absente de son oeuvre, c’est 
parce qu’elle est encore plus forte. Le triomphe absolu de Saturne 
exclut toute réflexion sur le saturnien en tant que tel. La thése de 
Gerda Blumenthal nous parait étre la bonne mais son essai serait plus 
convaincant encore s’il insistait davantage sur le processus créateur 
et sur l’oeuvre littéraire en tant que lieu ot s’effectue la prise de 
conscience des forces obscures, c’est-d-dire en tant qu’instrument de 
la libération. Malraux conjure peu 4 peu ses obsessions en les définis- 
sant au niveau d’une esthétique qui fréle sans cesse la métaphysique. 
Plus on avance dans l’oeuvre plus l’opposition entre les deux pdles 
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saturnien et divin se précise. C’est sur cette opposition que s’articu- 
lent tous les grands thémes des Voir du Silence. Gerda Blumenthal 
souligne ici trés fortement, et il faut l’en féliciter, ’unité de l’oeuvre 
romanesque et de l’oeuvre esthétique. On pourrait ajouter, a l’appui 
de sa thése, que, dans les essais sur l’art, le centre de gravité semble 
se déplacer peu a peu vers le “divin.” Aprés avoir été longtemps 
fasciné par ces artistes saturniens que sont les primitifs et les con- 
temporains — le diable peint toujours 4 deux dimensions —, Malraux 
se tourne, de plus en plus, vers la grande tradition chrétienne et 
humaniste de l’Occident, vers cet art lumineux et joyeux dont le 
symbole est pour lui le sourire de l’ange de l’Annonciation, 4 la 
cathédrale de Reims. 

Nous en avions assez de toujours voir les Voir du silence con- 
damnées, plus ou moins insidieusement, au nom des Conquérants et 
méme de La Condition humaine. Gerda Blumenthal s’efforce de 
dépasser les premiéres oeuvres sans les nier, tout comme Malraux les 
dépasse lui-méme. Plus fidéle que tant d’autres 4 la volonté de com- 
préhension si souvent proclamée par la critique contemporaine, elle 
accepte de suivre l’écrivain jusqu’au terme de son trajet spirituel. 
Les deux seuls plans que connaissait jusqu’ici la critique de Malraux 
étaient ceux de l’aventure éthique et de l’aventure esthétique. C’est 
Malraux lui-méme qui nous invite a passer outre dans ses derniers 
écrits. On accusera Gerda Blumenthal de témérité parce qu'elle sug- 
gere une interprétation métaphysique mais nous l’accuserions plutét 
de timidité. Les textes les plus chargés de signification métaphysique 
sont offerts 4 notre méditation mais Gerda Blumenthal n’en pousse 
peut étre pas toujours l’analyse assez loin. Seule une interprétation 
radicalement métaphysique, et méme religieuse, permettra d’embrasser 
loeuvre de Malraux dans son ensemble et d’en justifier toutes les 
étapes. Dépasser l’éthique et l’esthétique, c’est évidemment diriger 
ses regards vers ce sacré dans la nostalgie duquel baignent tous les 
essais sur l’art. 

Le point de vue métaphysique découvre dans les premiéres oeuvres 
une “nuit obscure” qui est aussi la forme supréme d’une illusion 
romantique et prométhéenne presque insoucieuse, désormais, de cacher 
son essence maléfique, sans doute parce que personne ne croit plus au 
Malin. Le terme de cette nuit n’est pas atteint et il se peut que 
Malraux ne l’atteigne jamais mais ce terme se laisse deviner. La 
structure méme de l’oeuvre, envisagée dans son dynamisme existentiel 
et esthétique se présente comme un passage du saturnien au divin. 
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Beaucoup de choses sont ici suggérées plutdt que dites. Quelques 
rapprochements avec les critiques qui ont précédé Gerda Blumenthal 
dans la voie ou elle s’engage lui permettraient peut-étre de développer 
ses intuitions et éclaireraient le lecteur sur son dessein profond. On 
songe, en particulier, 4 Albert Béguin... . Il y a, dans The Con- 
quest of Dread, une expérience spirituelle et esthétique qui ne réussit 
pas 4 s’exprimer complétement mais dont la seule présence détruit 
bien des poncifs critiques et projette une lueur nouvelle sur l’ceuvre de 
Malraux. 


The Johns Hopkins University RENE GIRARD 


Gil Vicente, Amadis de Gaula ed., T. P. Waldron (Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press; New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. 
v-+111 pp. $1.75). THIS is another welcome edition of a Gil 
Vicente play destined for the use of students of sixteenth-century 
peninsular drama. In his ample introduction the editor first briefly 
summarizes the life and work of Gil Vicente (1465-1536 ?), the gold- 
smith-playwright who was closely connected with the Portuguese court 
under Manuel I (1495-1521). 

Although Mr. Waldron states that Vicente started his career in 
1502 by reciting a dramatic monologue composed in the rustic style of 
Encina’s églogas, he is apparently unaware that the direct influence 
in this initial work by Vicente is not that of Encina but rather of a 
disciple of Encina, Lucas Fernandez.* Vicente, however, soon em- 
ancipated himself from this influence, and his inventive mind pro- 
duced plays of greater dramatic impact and lyrical expression. All 
told, he produced forty-four dramatic pieces. These are classified into 
five main groups: (1) the early plays in the rustic style of the 
églogas of Encina and Lucas Fernandez; (2) the moralities; (3) the 
farces; (4) the allegorical fantasies; (5) and the romantic comedies. 
The Amadis belongs to the class of romantic comedies and is dated at 
approximately 1533 (p. 11). Like another play, Don Duardos, this 
one is based on an episode from a romance of chivalry. 

Vicente was a genius of comedy, irony and satire, and it is this 
last trait which heretofore has lamentably gone unappreciated in this 
play. Mr. Waldron tries to correct this oversight and repeatedly 
stresses the satirical aspect of the play. He sees irony and burlesque 

1For this influence see J. Lihani, “ Lucas Fernandez and the Evolution of 


the Shepherd’s Family Pride in Early Spanish Drama,” Hispanic Review, 
xxv (Oct. 1957), 252-263. 
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as its salient features, and observes, “It is in fact a burlesque, not 
only of the romance of chivalry, but of its derivative, the romantic 
comedy itself,” (p. 35). 

In his introduction, the editor provides a careful analysis of 
Vicente’s play, and the relation to its source, an episode in the novel 
of the same name. The novel was published in Spain by Montalvo 
in 1508. The editor then goes on to consider the extent to which 
Vicente alters the character, style and events of the novel in his own 
tragicomic version. The term “ tragicomedy ” was given to the pub- 
lished form, although Vicente probably called the play an auto, which 
was a generic term for plays in the sixteenth century, along with 
farsa, égloga and comedia. Vicente singled out the only episode that 
has sufficient conflict to provide a dramatic development. This one 
“recounts Oriana’s decision to break with Amadis, owing to her 
belief in his infidelity with Briolanja,” (p. 26). 

Vicente elaborates freely on this episode, so that throughout the 
play “there runs a vein of irony which . . . constitutes the chief 
interest of the work” (p. 26). Waldron emphasizes the fact that 
Vicente was an opportunistic imitator who did not feel bound to 
follow his sources, who, in fact, showed complete disregard for the 
details of the original story. He finds that Vicente not only changes 
the subtleties of the plot, but that his innovations extend also to 
characterization. Oriana is a more complex and interesting individual 
in the play than in the novel. She vacillates “ between love and a sense 
of her own importance ” (p. 29). In general, Waldron feels that Gil 
Vicente presents the heroine of the novel in an unromantic light. 
Furthermore, “throughout the play Amadis, Montalvo’s romantic 
chivalresque hero, is presented as a pitiable figure; a wilting lover, 
unsuccessful in his suit, and hardly taken seriously even by the other 
characters ” (p. 31). Waldron concludes that, “ Vicente’s Amadis de 
Gaula is very largely a satirical work, and cannot be considered merely 
as the straight dramatization of a well known romantic episode from 
a famous chivalresque novel ” (p. 33). 

Next the editor turns his attention to style, and avers that Vicente 
distorts not only the characters of Montalvo’s novel, but also the 
language in which they speak. Vicente, like his contemporaries, 
Encina, Lucas Fernandez, and Torres Naharro, was brilliant in his 
representation of the language of different groups and types of people. 
This feature makes the work satirical in intention even from a 
stylistic point of view. He sees Vicente’s style as a “ combination of 
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racy colloquialism and highflown preciosity of the type common in the 
late merieval cancioneros” (p. 35). 

The editor further discusses the history and previous criticism of 
the play. Former critics have not expressed complimentary opinions 
regarding this play, but it has its redeeming features in the fact that 
there is evident throughout the work an anti-chivalresque element. 
The editor-critic tries to demonstrate that Vicente was “more re- 
sourceful, more realistic, and less humourless, than many of his critics 
have supposed ” (p. 50), and states that “as striking as the humour 
and psychological interest with which Gil Vicente invests his char- 
acters is the element of satire or burlesque which he introduces into 
this most romantic of stories” (p. 30). “We may safely conclude 
that Gil Vicente’s intention in choosing a chivalresque theme was 
(contrary to the assumptions of certain critics) decidedly anti-heroic ” 
(p. 31). Thus, in Vicente, who had an innate sense for comedy, we 
see the forerunner of the anti-chivalresque theme consummated in 
Cervantes’ Don Quizote. 

The last portion of Mr. Waldron’s scholarly introduction is devoted 
to a discussion of textual problems and editorial procedure. Our 
reaction to this procedure, and particularly to its result, is that Mr. 
Waldron has prepared a fine edition, obviously done with great care 
and attention. There are only a couple of insignificant typographical 
errors in the introduction. The text itself appears to be flawless.? 

Several pages of notes follow the text of the play. These are 
selective and useful, dealing mostly with linguistic matters. Further- 
more, they are indexed and consequently readily available for re- 
ference. The editor frequently cites Damaso Alonso’s admirable 
edition of Don Duardos, which he uses as a model, and which he 
successfully emulates. It is strange to see, however, that M. Romera- 
Navarro’s Registro de lexicografia hispanica should be omitted from 
the editor’s list of reference works, when at the same time he includes 
Fontecha’s work, which has been incorporated into the former, more 
extensive one. 


Yale University JOHN LIHANI 


2 It is interesting to see nadia used for nadie in line 311 of the text of the 
play. Nadie along with naide was, of course, already established at this time 
in Castilian, but nadia still may have been a variant form in western dialects, 
and was apparently considered to be Castilian by some Portuguese writers. 
It crops up several times in Vicente’s works. Professor Joan Corominas in 
his DCEC suggests nadi a..., as a possible stage for the ultimate develop- 
ment of nadie from nadi, Latin nati. He would derive the form from expres- 
sions like nadi ha(n) venido, nadi eran, nadi andidieron, etc. Western Spanish 
being more conservative would perhaps tend to retain this older form as nadia, 
with which the Portuguese writers seemed to be familiar. 
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Eudo C. Mason, Rilke und Goethe (Koln: Bohlau Verlag, 1958. 128 
pp-)- THIS book deals not only with one of the often falsely 
appraised phases of Rilke’s work but with one most interesting and 
perhaps, from the standpoint of the German literary tradition, crucial. 
Critics have usually been content to refer en passant to what they 
considered to be Rilke’s ‘ suddenly ’ awakened interest in Goethe after 
finishing Malte Laurids Brigge, without pursuing the matter further. 
Mason has taken up the challenge and produced a very stimulating 
and thought-provoking work. He reconsiders and revises many of the 
data in Kretschmar’s earlier work on the same subject. That he is 
able to do so effectively is not merely due to the considerable quantity 
of new materials which were unavailable to Kretschmar but in large 
measure to his own artistic skill in unravelling and re-uniting the 
fine skeins of a very complex relationship. Mason’s insight into the 
personalities and work of these two major poets reflects the fine sensi- 
tivity and innate understanding evidenced in former Rilke researches, 
beginning with Rilke’s Apotheosts (1938). 

Two sentences selected from the text serve admirably, by way 
of aid and caution, to prepare the reader for the right approach. 
“ Dreiviertel der Missverstindnisse and der so phantastisch wider- 
spriichlichen Urteile iiber seine Dichtung, seine Person and seine 
Weltanschauung sind darauf zuriickzufiihren, dass man seine Aus- 
serungen wortlicher auffasst, als sie gemeint sind” (p. 16). And 
again: “er kannte so ziemlich alles [about Goethe], ausser dem, was 
jeder kennt. Er fing gerade dort an, wo die meisten Leser aufhéren ” 
(p. 50). After presenting the generally familiar Goethe-Rilke picture 
drawn from the correspondence and the Kippenberg connection for 
the years 1908-1910, the author proceeds chronologically, chapter by 
chapter, from 1890 to 1926, to plot the by no means uniform curve 
of Rilke’s interest in Goethe and to relate these interlocking spurts 
of interest to specific poems and poem-passages. A Rilke emerges 
whose approach -to Goethe was generally oblique, far removed from 
the perspective of the Bildungs-Akademiker, eclectic, often disin- 
genuous, yet a Rilke who betrays unmistakable lines of Goethe kinship 
(as well as deviation from it, of course). There can be no question 
of ‘ influence ” in the old stereotype sense, for in every case, as Mason 
points out, Rilke transformed the contentual as well as formal Vorlage 
into something authentically his own. Yet the reader is held in sus- 
pense as, gradually unfolding from the Harzreise im Winter poem 
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down to the second Faust, the lines of association and parallelism 
cross and re-cross. 

Characteristic of Mason’s usual critical economy is his ability to 
focus on such essential crests of interest within such limited space 
(and the accompanying Notes are often as interesting and fruitful 
as the text proper). Many of his insights point up the need for 
further research which scholars interested in Rilke might well devote 
their attention to. Space permits mention of only a few. There is 
the problem of Rilke’s ‘ kiinstlerische Form,’ its pros and cons (with 
an interesting note also on Hofmannsthal and Kassner in this regard) 
(p. 106). Or the question of Rilke’s ‘ historische Einstellung ’ towards 
art (Mason suggests further analysis of the theme in connection with 
J. Burckhardt, Huizinga and others respecting the transition from 
Medieval to Renaissance history) (p. 107). Or the recommendation 
to compare Goethe’s poem “ Euphrosyne ” with Rilke’s fourth Duino 
Elegy, not only for the thought-linkages but also the structural like- 
nesses and differences. 

Although direct allusions to Faust on Rilke’s part are scant and 
evasive, the planes of contact were not merely tangential but often 
of a far-reaching albeit devious significance. Not only were the semi- 
dactyllic strophes of the second Faust re-echoed structurally in many 
of Rilke’s late poems (Sonnets to Orpheus, etc.), but Mason believes 
it possible to defend the thesis that constitutionally Rilke was more 
consistently Faustian than Goethe, closer to Faust in some respects 
than the creator of Faust (pp. 84-5). No wonder then, with the dis- 
closure of such novel affinities, the author may summarize by saying 
that Rilke’s earlier rejection of Goethe was, “if rightly understood,” 
the highest acknowledgement, his initial disaffection being but a sign 
of reverence, a product of his sense of realisation that he had to 
measure up to the greatest poet in the German language before him. 
(In this connection, I think, Mason might well have tied in Rilke’s 
early Goethe-scruples with his dislike of music during the same period : 
his reaction to both Goethe and music seemed to have a somewhat 
similar psychological foundation.) 

As the decades increase since Rilke’s death and his work becomes 
more and more an indispensable constituent of the modern literary 
mind, Mason’s book will offer an important contribution to the revalua- 


tion of the future German literary tradition. 
University of Minnesota FRANK WOOD 
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Tennyson 


THE GROWTH OF A POET 


By Jerome Hamilton Buckley. “Jerome Buckley’s Tennyson,” 
Douglas Bush writes, “ has all the marks of a standard work.” 
It combines “ judicious critical discussion with biographical and 
historical materials that make one aware of the changing periods 
Tennyson lived through and his responses to them.” $5.75 


Language and Poetry 


SOME POETS OF SPAIN 


By Jorge Guillén; Foreword by Archibald MacLeish. Jorge Guillén, 
one of the finest contemporary Spanish poets, provocatively 
explores the language and forms of poetry, exemplifying his 
analysis from the work of a number of Spain’s greatest writers 
from the 13th Century to Federico Garcia Lorca. Illustrative 
passages are presented in sensitive and accurate translation, and 
their Spanish texts are included as well. $5.50 


The Evolution of Walt Whitman 


THE CREATION OF A PERSONALITY 


By Roger Asselineau. The first part of a two-volume work that 
examines the development of Whitman’s personality and the evo- 
lution of his masterpiece, Leaves of Grass. This volume, devoted 
to the poet’s biography makes use of previously unpublished 
documents in interpreting Whitman from a world-wide point of 
view instead of from a narrowly American one. “An excellent 
example of scholarship gracefully worn.”’— The Times Literary 
Supplement. A Betknap Press Book. $7.50 


Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose 
Comedy 


By Jonas A. Barish. “ No glasse renders a mans forme, or like- 
nesse, so true as his speech,” Jonson wrote in his Discoveries. 


” 


Seeking for Jonson’s “ likeness ” in his language, Mr. Barish ana- 
lyzes his prose for significant patterns. As individual characters’ 
speech patterns are examined in relation to the plays’ dramatic 
totalities, scrutiny of style expands into interpretation of the 
whole art of Jonsonian comedy. $5.00 


Through your bookseller 


es | UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Letters and Journals of James 


Fenimore Cooper 


VOLUMES I AND II 


Edited by James Franklin Beard. These two volumes, which begin 
the most complete edition of Cooper manuscripts possible, are 
the result of fifteen years of world-wide search and research. 
Including letters and journals from 1800 to 1833, they present 
the informal, personal writing of an observant, versatile inter- 
preter of 19th-century America. This is fresh, rewarding reading 
for everyone concerned with American literature and history. In 
two volumes, illustrated. A BetKnap Press Boox. $20.00 the set 


Abraham Cowley’s World of Order 


By Robert B. Hinman. Abraham Cowley has often been shrugged 
off by students as a dull minor contemporary of Milton, a poet 
highly over-rated in his own day. This refreshing new assess- 
ment, by analyzing Cowley’s poems and his view of his art in 
relation to 17th-century ideas in science and philosophy, arrives 
at an opposite conclusion—that Cowley is a poet fascinating in 
his own right and nearly indispensable as a guide and companion 
into the stimulating new worlds of thought and art which both 
he and Milton explored. $6.75 


Design and Truth in Autobiography 


By Roy Pascal. The author shows that autobiography is a typical 
and almost exclusive product of Western civilization, and in its 
greater examples reveals a double concern for the inner self and 
the outer world. He considers how a life can be reduced to 
artistic design, and how far autobiography can be truthful; 
different writers’ solutions lead him to evolve a significant analy- 
sis by types. $4.00 


Through your bookseller 


RID UNINERSEPY PRESS 
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Pocket Dictionaries 
Easy-to-use size (4x6). Hard covers. 


/German-English in one com- 
e¢ volume. This newly revised and en 
ged edition of the famous and scholarly 

Goan dictionary has nearly 75,000 entries— 
new colloquial words, current idioms, Ameri- 
canisms, and expressions from the fields of 
politics, economics, and communication. $3.75 


Pocket English-German (Part I) 
608 pages; 37,000 entries. $2.25 


Pocket German-English (Part II) 
628 pages; 38,000 entries. $2.25 


Universal Dictionaries 


ea hg 8 contains 3 parts: Foreign 

ng: English-F: language; 
ar ,000 entries. Light and dy to use 
(3.x 44) with hard covers. Perfect for quick 
reference. 


French-English/English-French 
(being revised; ready early isl) — 
German-English/English-German 
512 pp. 
Spanish-English /English-Spanish 
463 pp. 
Russian-English /English-Russian 


(NEW—will be ready spring 1961) 


95c. 


95c. 


95c. 


le 


quality 


Comm ebles otsts ty 


lependability in foreign 


blished 


pul 


oe 
Ni 
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Italian-English/English-Italian 
(being revised; ready early set) 
84 pp. 95c. 


ei enti ay ~ 
$82 pp. 


Turkish-English/English-Turkish 


407 pp. 
Universal Webster 416 pp. 


. and these two superb 
standard works 


Concise German Dictionary 


Entirely new, completely up-to-date edition 
of a fine reference. Obsolete words or 
expressions have been omitted; has 75,000 
entries and their various English equivalents, 
with both British and American usage. 
Special features include an abundance of 
idiomatic expressions, new, words, 
and information on pronunciation and 
abbreviations. Cloth bound. 672 pp. $3.75 


Shorter German Dictionary 


This popular work is divided into English- 
German/German-English. It contains about 
$5,000 entries with and cur- 
rent usages. 
proper names and their German equivalents, 
together with abbreviations, numerals, 
weights and measures. 

Hard bound 526 pp. $1.75 


All Langenscheidt dictionaries and language books are available from 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 











